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IVE years ago a certain manufacturer 
of undergarments was selling his entire 
production under jobbers’ labels. He 

| ‘enterprise to wish to 


ing the garments under 


the mill hanger. This involved a blazing of 
new trails in trade and consumer advertising. 


Today nearly ninety per cent of his con- 
stantly increasing production goes out under 
his own name and his garments are nation- 
ally established as the leaders in their class. 
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NEw YORK CITY 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST MARKET 








IN 


NEW YORK a business corporation is formed every thirty minutes 


NEW YORK are 38,000 factories. They employ capital amounting 
to $1,800,000,000 and turn out $2,900,000,000 worth of goods a year. 


NEW YORK there is added to the population every four years a city 
the size of Boston or St. Louis. : 


NEW YORK 290,000 strangers arrive or depart daily through the 
railroad stations. 


NEW YORK there are 674,72! Irish; 723,333 Germans; 306,422 Aus- 
trians, and 735,477 Russians. New York is the largest Jewish city in 
the world. 


NEW YORK is concentrated more than 21% of the nation’s banking 
resources. The banks have a capital of $216,157,000 and deposits of 
$5,377,461,797. 


NEW YORK are 1,500 hotels; 250 theatres; 600 smaller places of 
amusement, and 31 post-offices. 


NEW YORK there are 1,525 churches, with 1,709,241 communicants. 
The schools have 802,573 pupils and 20,063 teachers. 


NEW YORK more than 500 conventions are held every year. 


NEW YORK last year the Municipal Government spent 
$424,662,455.06. 


1 NEW YORK a baby is born every four minutes; 150,000 native New 


Yorkers first saw the light last year. 


NEW YORK 2,000,000 people ride daily on the Interborough Subway 
and Elevated Systems. This vast traffic is composed of the active, 
earning buyers of the Metropolis. Every day in going to and from 
the business and shopping centers, these people read the car cards and 
posters displayed on these great rapid transit systems. Subway and 
Elevated lines carry their passengers either above or below street 
surface attractions, and this condition assures every advertisement a 
thorough reading. Every card is brilliantly lighted and conspicu- 
ously placed, and no one advertiser can obscure the showing of an- 
other. The geography of New York compels the use of the Subway 
and Elevated Systems by people of every class, as these lines are the 
most time-saving means of city traveling. Passengers are carried 
for long distances, allowing ample time for a thorough reading of 
the advertising; a rider may gofrom the heart of Brooklyn to the top 
of the Bronx, a distance of nearly twenty miles, for 5e and without 
transferring. For advertising space in these systems apply to Ward 
& Gow, 50 Union Square, New York. 
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The Rising Cost of Printed Matter 
—What Are We Going to 
Do About It? 


A Practical Discussion of a Problem Which Seriously 
Affects Every Buyer or Seller of Advertising 


VERY advertiser is affected 

by the increasing cost of the 
materials which go into the manu- 
facture of printed matter. 

Every page of periodical space. 
every catalogue, booklet, folder or 
mailing-card, every poster is cost- 
ing more to produce. 

Paper, ink, engravings are go- 
ing up. Labor costs are increas- 
ing. There is no escaping the 
fact that advertisers must pay 
more for the physical mediums 
through which their messages are 
delivered. Many large users of 
printed matter for direct-mail ad- 
vertising describe the present sit- 
uation as critical. As their paper 
contracts expire publishers are 
confronted with increases rang- 
ing from 33 to 100’per cent. The 
added cost of production can be 
shifted only upon subscribers or 
upon advertisers. The advertiser 
must pay his share—directly or 
indirectly, 

What can be done about it? 
First, it is necessary to under- 
stand the facts of the situation, 
and to trace the underlying 
causes. To what extent is the in- 
crease due to temporary condi- 
tions brought about by the war, 
and how much of it is traceable 
to other things which are more 
likely to remain permanent fac- 
tors in the equation? Will prices 
ever go down again to the nor- 
mal. level of a year or two years 
ago? Is the advertiser’s problem 
merely one of accommodation to 


a temporary abnormal situation, 
or must he prepare to readjust 
himself to higher production costs 
for all time to come? 

Those are questions of great 
importance to the advertising in- 
dustry. Advertising men are be- 
ginning to study them seriously. 
The Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion of New York, for example, 
devoted its April meeting to bring- 
ing together the best available 
opinions from various producers 
of advertising materials, and to 
securing suggestions from adver- 
tisers as to the best ways to off- 
set increased costs by greater effi- 
ciency. Readers of Printers’ 
InK can well afford to give seri- 
ous thought to the facts brought 
out in the following statements. 


What Has 
Caused the Abnormal 
Paper Situation 


Shortage of Raw Materials, Export 
Demand and Buying in Ad- 
vance of Requirements Are 
Chiefly Responsible 


By Roger D. Smith 


Of the Firm of S. D. Warren & Co., 
Boston 


HE war, of course, is ulti- 
mately responsible for the 
condition in which we find’ our- 
selves at thé present time, and 
bears upon the manufacture of 
paper from three principal angles: 


Table of Contents on page 130 
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First—The suspension or cur- 
tailment of the importation from 
Europe of raw materials hereto- 
fore depended upon by the paper 
mills—such as rags, pulps, colors, 
clay, casein, etc. 

Second—Through diversion in- 
to the manufacture of munitions 
of certain raw materials supplied 
in the United States and used gen- 
erally by the paper mills—such 
as rags, bleach and other chemi- 
cals. 

Third--Through a_ world-wide 
demand for paper from _ the 


United States; i. e., the United 
States is practically the only coun- 
try in the world to-day in posi- 
tion to make paper in any large 
quantity, and it is estimated that 
not more than ten per cent of 
the export demand is being satis- 


ed. 

Fundamentally, these are the 
three principal reasons for the 
present paper market. Incident- 
ally, there are a thousand and 
one reasons for advancement in 
the price of paper, as, for instance, 
general business stimulation, the 
uncertainty of international rela- 
tions, the high cost of ocean 
freight, marine insurance, foreign 
export war duties, scarcity of ma- 
terials to meet the present demand 
for paper production, and, last, 
and not by. any means least, the 
general stampede of paper-buyers 
trying to secure in thirty to ninety 
days requirements as far ahead as 
into 1917. I do not believe that 
the normal healthy business in- 
crease is responsible for more 
than thirty to forty per cent of 
the present extraordinary demand 
for paper. Being representative 
buyers of paper, it would seem 
as though the members of this 
association were the ones to tell 
us something about the future de- 
mand. It does not appear that 
the printers of the country are 
extraordinarily busy; in fact, the 
reverse, so far as we can learn, 
is the real fact, with possibly lo- 
cal exceptions. 

I have had two men in the field 
this week—one in the West and 
the other in the East—trying to 
discover just what you buyers of 
paper are trying to do to the 
paper mills. 


INK 


‘With more money in this coun- 
try than perhaps ever before in 
its history and with industries 
stimulated by the war: first, in 
the matter of munitions and lat- 
terly right down the line of ali 
the necessary articles—food 
clothes and so on—there has bee: 
a revival of business . confidenc: 
which has been lacking during th« 
past two or three years, and th 
public has obviously begun to 
spend the money. 


THE PAPER-BUYERS’ STAMPEDE 


It is also likely that in the pa 
per business, particularly, adver 
tisers who consume a very large 
percentage of all papers and who, 
during the past two or three years, 
have either curtailed or entirely 
eliminated their direct-by-mail 
publicity, are now buying freely, 
not only for the purpose of se- 
curing business from domestic 
markets, but with a view to ac- 
quiring prestige for their goods in 
foreign markets now and after 
the world is again at peace. In 
addition to this normal and 
healthy buying of paper under the 
particular circumstances, the buy- 
ers have been stampeded into an- 
ticipated and wumnnecessary pur- 
chases, as indicated above, and 
until your buying power is ex- 
hausted there would seem to be 
no reason for a reduction in 
prices. The magazines, also, be- 
cause of increased advertising 
pages and general business stimu- 
lation, have materially increased 
their consumption of paper. 

With the actual shortage of raw 
materials, with an unsatisfied ex- 
port demand of such dimensions 
as to absorb a very large percent- 
age of the paper produced, and 
with the abnormal domestic de- 
mand there is at the moment an 
actual famine in paper. The law 
of supply and demand is almost 
inevitable. 

The. first relief in sight appears 
to be the slackening of the do- 
mestic demand, which, we feel, 
has been very much overdone, and, 
personally, I have been expecting 
evidence of this for the last thirty 
days. I am confident in saying 
to you to-night that there is now 
a distinct lull as compared with 
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FROM e TO 
se? American Buyers %,° 


representing in 


Capital more than $12,000,000,000.00 


(Averaging more than $2,000,000.00 each) 


BOUGHT MORE THAN 4,500 COPIES OF THIS REGISTER 
FOR USE AS THEIR PURCHASING GUIDE 


Measured by their Purchasing Power as indicated by Capital, a 
clientele unequalled by that of any other publication. It is bought and 
used primarily as a Purchasing Guide to a greater extent than all other 
publications of all kinds combined. 


THEY RARELY USE ANYTHING ELSE 
TO FIND SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


They pay $10.00 to $15.00, especially to save the time and trouble of 
searching elsewhere. The omission of your advertising matter from 
this register means missing the attention of this Twelve Billion Dollar 
aggregation of buyers at the time that you most want their attention, 
i. e., the time when they are looking for your goods. 














)DFFICIAL REGISTER OF THE AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS( 


Ne. 


It instantly furnishes a complete list of all 
the Manufacturers and primary sources of 
supply for any conceivable article, or kind of 
article, more than 70,000. It gives the home 
address and branches of each. It shows the 
car er oe capital invested by each by a size 
classification ranging from $500 to $1,000,000. 
It instantly shows who makes any special brand 
or trade name. Many other valuable features. 


We aim to list every manufacturer free of 
charge and regardless of patronage. At reason- 
able rates we publish, in addition to the name, 
descriptive matter, extracts from catalogues, 
circulars, etc. Such matter printed under ap- 
ay riate classifications in this work, is 

MANENTLY RECORDED in_ thousands 
of places where buyers -look, and will be read 
by ‘the RIGHT PEOPLE’ at the RIGHT 
TIME, i. e., Large Buyers, at the time when 
they want to buy. It attracts first attention, 
and furnishes the Buyer detailed information 
that he wants but cannot get from simply the 
name of the manufacturer. It costs less than 

9x12 to mail a one-cent circular to each user of the 
$200 pages Register. 

1271 American Manufacturers published 

300,000 Names, $15.00 such matter in the 1915 Edition, 


i! NFORMATION HEADQUARTERS FOR [ARGE Buyers’ 
Thomas Publishing Company, 134 Lafayette Street, New York 


BOSTON: PHILADELPHIA: CHICAGO: SAN FRANCISCO: LONDON:T 
Allston Station Land Title Bldg. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 Cal, St. 24 Railway Approach 
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the mad rush of the past few 
weeks, Whether this is due to 

»syour -wants being satisfied, or 
whether prices have _ reached 
heights which naturally curtail the 
consumption of paper, is some- 
thing that you are better able to 
answer than we. 

With a lessened domestic de- 
mand the paper mills will nat- 
urally turn to the export trade, 
but here temporarily there would 
appear to be a definite block, as 
it is inconceivable, with a scarcity 
of ships, that space can be ob- 
tained for any large tonnage of 
paper in face of the foreign de- 
mand for munitions and other ne- 
cessities warranting higher freight 
rates, 

Up to the present time there 
has undoubtedly been a larger 
production of paper in this coun- 
try than ever before in its history. 
Just how long this volume of pa- 
per could be produced under pres- 
ent conditions, and assuming that 
the demand continues, it is abso- 
lutely impossible to say. 

The prices for certain raw ma- 
terials, so far as these materials 
have to be purchased, are approxi- 
matély what you have seen pub- 
lished. It is a fact that certain 
of the mills are short of raw ma- 
terials and are obliged to buy a 
percentage of their requirements 
in the open market. 

Railroad embargoes make it al- 
most impossible to tell whether 
even goods that are contracted for 
and shipped will be received in 
time to prevent shut-downs. Many 
of the mills are continually on 
the “anxious seat” in this con- 
nection and scarcely know from 
one day to the next just what to 
expect. 

Just what the future is going 
to bring is any man’s guess, and 
about everybody is guessing, but 
I feel, so far as the paper indus- 
try is concerned, that the situa- 
tion would be very much relieved 
if you buyers of paper would 
calmly consider the whole matter 
and order only your immediate 
requirements, There is no ques- 
tion but that every mill is stand- 
ing a very much higher cost per 
pound of paper manufactured 
than during normal times, but 


over-buying will not tend to lower 
prices. 


COST UNLIKELY TO DROP TO FORMER 
LEVELS 


While I believe that the present 
prices for paper are abnormally 
high and could only be justified by 
the present conditions, I should 
not want you to feel that they 
are ever going back to the pre- 
vious low scale. It will be a long 
time before raw materials recede 
to previous price levels, if ever. 
The cost of labor is advancing in 
every direction, and it appears that 
all the paper mills will shortly be 
working under three shifts of 
eight hours each, instead of two 
shifts of twelve hours each, as 
has been the practice in the past. 
This feature alone will, of neces- 
sity, increase materially the cost 
of production. Also, the export 
demand will undoubtedly continue 
for several years after peace is 
declared and will be an important 
factor in the adjustment of paper 
values. 

So far as the performance and 
attitude of the paper mills is con- 
cerned during this crisis, I can 
only speak from the standpoint of 
S. D. Warren & Co. 

Our policy, as you know, is 
the manufacture of standard de- 
pendable papers at _ standard 
prices, which precludes the possi- 
bility of price-fluctuation up of 
down in accordance with any par- 
ticular market. 

Our selling schedule is based 
entirely upon our cost of manu- 
facture, and not upon what the 
public might pay under abnormal 
conditions. 

The standardization of a paper 
product, from the finest coated 
book down to machine finish, is 
a little out of the ordinary in the 
paper business, but it is an old 
story with the members of this 
association, who have been con- 
ducting national campaigns in con- 
nection with standardized products 
of every variety. We have felt, 
as I know you feel, that connected 
with our effort to secure the pub- 
lic demand for Warren standard 
papers is a definite obligation to 
that public: first, to deliver good 
value at all times, and, second, 
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nence in the advertising, of 
transcontinental railways 
points rather clearly to exceptional 
quality of inspirational descriptive 
writing, and pictorial treatment. 


IN wc nieah pre-emi- 


It points still more clearly to our 
recognition of the fact that selling, 
the joys of travel is quite as defi- 
nite a merchandisin?, operation as 
the marketin?, of pork-and-beans. 


Joseph H. Finn's book, “Bizzer, 
Better Business’’—mailed on request. 


NICHOLS-FINN 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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to protect our product and our 
trade, so far as is possible, against 
just such abnormal conditions as 
we are now passing through. Up 
to the present time we have pro- 
ceeded in accordance with this 
policy, and if our prices appear 
to be low, compared with those 
of other mills, it is not because 
it has been our intention to take 
any unusual position, but because 
we have merely adhered to the 
policy we have established for the 
conduct of our business. 

If, after business becomes more 
normal and competition again 
reigns, the policy of S. D. War- 
ren & Co. during this crisis ap- 
pears to have been forgotten, we 
will have to take our compensa- 
tion from the satisfaction that 
comes through having demon- 
strated our ability, certainly up to 
the present time, to carry out this 
merchandising policy in the face 
of extraordinary conditions. 


High Cost of Inks May 


Have a Salutary Effect 


Advertisers Should Learn to Avoid 
Excessive Use of Color 


By James A. Ullman 
Of Sigmund Ullman Company, New York 


T is comparatively easy to sum 

up the situation at this mo- 
ment, and give a list of the in- 
gredients used in the manufacture 
of printing and lithographic inks, 
drawing the deadly parallel be- 
tween their costs in normal times 
and at present. As in practically 
every line of business, all mate- 
rials have been either directly or 
indirectly affected by the war. Of 
what has occurred, however, only 
a few examples are necessary: 
The present price, for instance, of 
Milori blue, is 1,000 per cent of 
the normal; chrome yellow, 350 
per cent; carbon black, 500 per 
cent; linseed oil, 160 per cent; 
alkali blue, 2,500 per cent; methyl- 
violet, 2,400 per cent; Para toner, 
1,000 per cent; English vermilion, 
500 per cent; caustic soda, 600 per 
cent. 

The advance in the selling 
prices of printing and lithographic 
inks themselves, however, has 


INK 


been disproportionately small to 
the advance in cost. This has 
been due to two reasons: 

(1) That while supplies of all 
kinds are limited, they are not 
distributed among the various 
manufacturers proportionately to 
their usual requirements, and it 
may happen, even at this late date, 
that one or the other manufac- 
turer is still in fairly good supply 
of certain ingredients. 

(2) On the other hand, the de- 
mand for inks has risen extraor- 
dinarily, whether due entirely to 
increased consumption, or in part 
to the stocking up on the part of 
consumers, is difficult to say. 
This large demand, which. should 
logically increase the price, has 
paradoxically had the other effect, 
to some degree. This is because 
the selling expenses in this line 
of business are extraordinarily 
high, and this percentage being 
decreased by a larger turn-over, 
has enabled the manufacturers to 
quote prices relatively lower than 
would be warranted by the in- 
creased cost of production. 

When it comes to making any 
prophecy as to future conditions, 
the problem is practically insol- 
uble. We hear a great deal about 
the manufacture of dye-stuffs al- 
ready begun or to be organized in 
this country, but so far no tangi- 
ble results are to be found. Those 
manufacturers who were estab- 
lished before the war, some of 
them for many years, have ceased 
manufacturing products formerly 
made for the printing-ink and dry- 
color trades, finding it more prof- 
itable to produce dyes for textile 
purposes. None of the high-grade 
dyes required for printing inks 
have entered this country for 
over a year, while the visible sup- 
ply, constantly diminishing, must 
naturally soon be exhausted. This 
applies principally to bright, strong 
colors, such as intense, fiery reds, 
brilliant blues, yellow lakes such 
as are used for the three-color 
process, brilliant greens and violets. 
While there may be a further in- 
crease in price, and some shiort- 
age in such colors as bronze blues, 
Milori blues, . chrome yellows, 
chrome oranges, and orange lakes. 

(Continued on page ror) 
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9 ANK CALDWELL, 
creator of “Gasoline 


Gossip” in the New York 


Telegram, and more re- 
cently Automobile Editor 
of the New York Tribune, 


is now a member of the 


CHELTENHAM 








Advertising Agency 











Associated Advertising Agents 
Urge Newspaper Publishers to 
Adopt Flat Rate 


In Newly Published Report, Investigation Is Described and Strong Rea- 
sons Cited for Desirability of Uniform Rates 


[% a report published April 15, 

the advertising agents of the 
country went on record as favor- 
ing and recommending strongly 
the flat rate method of selling 
newspaper space. The committee 
on newspapers of the Association 
of New York Advertising Agents 
conducted an inquiry on the flat 
rate, and its report was adopted 
by the Association of New York 
Advertising Agents, by the West- 
ern Advertising Agents Associa- 
tion, by the Boston Advertising 
Agents Association, and by the 
Association of Philadelphia Ad- 
vertising Agents. 

The advertising agents feel 
themselves warranted in the belief 
that their action will tend to clear 
up many confusing practices on 
the part of newspapers. Not only 
will negotiations between adver- 
tisers and newspapers be made 
much easier, but it is thought the 
volume of newspaper advertising 
will be increased in marked fash- 
ion if the policies can be adopted 
by newspaper publishers generally. 

The report has been’ given pub- 
lication at this time in order that 
it may be made the basis for a 
thorough discussion by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation which meets in New York 
April 26 and 27. 

The committee on newspapers is 
composed of the following: Col- 
lin Armstrong, chairman; Frank 
J. Hermes, of Blackman-Ross 
Company; F. M. Lawrence, of 
George Batten Company; J. P. 
Hallman, of the-H. K. McCann 
Company; Percy R. Bromfield, of 
Bromfield & Field, Inc., and Fred 
H. Walsh, of Frank Seaman, Inc. 

In describing the scope of the 
inquiry, the committee wishes it 
to be understood that the investi- 
gation was confined strictly to the 
flat rate as a principle or practice 
per se. It avoids “beclouding the 


issue by taking up the question of 
differences between local and for- 
eign rates, classifications and 
large department store contracts.” 
These, the committee reports, are 
matters for “future” considera- 
tion. The aim is frankly to bring 
about the abolition of time and 
space rebates or discounts, and 
the establishment of one price to 
all, large or small advertisers, 
whether they advertise for a day 
or every day in the year. 

The movement took its start on 
October 7, 1915. Data were col- 
lected by the committee of the 
New York Agents from a list of 
309 newspapers that, it is alleged, 
conduct their advertising business 
on the flat rate basis. Publishers 
were asked to give their reasons 
for adopting the flat rate, to give 
their experience and their pres- 
ent attitude toward the proposi- 
tion. The report now published 
is a summary of the views, argu- 
ments and conclusions of the con- 
tributing publishers. 

According to the report the 
general verdict was strongly in 
favor of the flat rate, only two 
publishers expressing dissatisfac- 
tion with it because of local con- 
ditions. It is evident from the 
correspondence that the flat rate 
has passed the stage of experi- 
ment, some publishers claiming to 
have done business on that basis 
for twenty-five years, and a con- 
siderable number for ten or fifteen 
years. 

The reasons for the adoption of 
the practice are given as follows: 
It simplifies the business and sim- 
plifies the work of the publisher 
and of the agent and of the adver- 
tiser. An immense amount of 
clerical work is eliminated to the 
economic advantage of all con- 
cerned. The work of the solicitor 
is simplified. He can devote his 
entire energies to setting forth 
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The Brooklyn 
Standard Union 
sells its space for 
cash only. 


An inflexible rule 
admits of no “ex- 


change” of space 
with anyone. 


And a Flat Rate of 
15 cents to every- 
one gives fair treat- 
ment to all alike. 
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the value of his newspaper to ad- 
vertisers without complicating his 
argument by a mass of figures 
pertaining to time and space dis- 
counts. 

Part of the report follows: 


ELIMINATION oF Du1spuTes:—Upon 
this point there is absolute unanimity of 
opinion. If there were no other ad- 
vantages accruing from the flat rate 
method, this alone would seem to be 
sufficient reason for many publishers to 
make the change and adhere to it. The 
constant disputes and adjustments re- 
garding short rating, with the attendant 
loss of business and of good will have, 


according to all accounts, rendered the . 


lives of publishers miserable. 

Minimizinc Rate Cuttinc:—Another 
sore spot that publishers assert has been 
alleviated to an extent is the minimizing 
of rate cutting to which they have been 
forced to become parties by inability to 
collect short rates or for seemingly diplo- 
matic reasons have acquiesced in re- 
luctantly. In either case, an injustice 
is done to other patrons of the news- 
papers who either live up to their con- 
tracts or, without quibbling, pay the 
short rate charged against them. Many 
publishers say that they are confident 
that many contracts are made by un- 
scrupulous advertisers and agents who 
have no intention of fulfilling them and 
who are relying upon their ability to 
avoid paying short rates. 

NE Price EncouraGes ADVERTIS- 
1nG:—There is abundant evidence in the 
correspondence received that the one- 
price system stimulates newspaper ad- 
vertising. Under the sliding scale the 
small advertiser feels that he labors 
under a disadvantage as compared with a 
large advertiser; that he who in time 
may become a big advertiser is handi- 
capped at the start by the concessions 
granted to his older or more successful 
compétitors. Cases are cited where un- 
der the one-price system small adver- 
tisers have increased their space and 
eventually become patrons of desirable 
magnitude. 

DETERMINING One Price:—Publishers 
differ as to the data used to fix the flat 
rate price. Some take the average gross 
revenue per line for a year as the basis. 
Others are content to take their old rate 
for 5,000 or 10,000-line contracts. The 
preferable method appears to be to as- 
certain the cost of advertising space per 
unit, either per line or: per inch, and 
add thereto an amount warranted by cir- 
culation. This would seem to be the 
ideal way of fixing the cost to the pur- 
chaser. 

Larce ApverTisers Not WHOLESALERS: 
—The argument may be advanced that a 
large and continuous advertiser is a 
wholesaler. Viewed superficially this 
may seem to be true. he fact is that 
he is not a wholesale buyer of space 
according to the ordinary or accepted 
usage of the word wholesaler, or accord- 
ing to practice in the mercantile field. 
A wholesaler of merchandise is accorded 
a_ lower rate than a retailer or ultimate 
distributor to the public, not only _be- 
cause he buys in large quantities, as does 
the large advertiser, but because he is 
under expense to resell, to distribute 
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the products he purchases to break bulk 
and rehandle and reship them; and, 
quite as important, he buys outright and 
takes all of the chances of reselling and 
of payments. The large advertiser does 
nothing of the sort. e buys space no 
matter what the medium may be, for 
his own use or consumption. He does 
not divide it up or resell it. He uses 
it all for the advancement of his own 
business exactly as does the small ad- 
vertiser. Because his business is large 
he needs large space. That space costs 
as much per unit as the smaller space 
that a smaller advertiser may use. Each 
pays the publisher what his business can 
afford to Py for expansion and develop- 
ment, and the publisher gets from each 
the pro rata profit to which he is justly 
entitled. He is helpful to both, each 
according >to his means, and each re- 
ceives, all things being equal, the benefit 
he should derive. 

StmpLiryinc: ApvertTistnc:—It has 
been stated, and we believe upon sub- 
stantial grounds, that a large volume of 
advertising has, in recent years, been 
diverted from newspapers to periodicals 
because it is easier, simpler to do busi- 
ness with them than with newspapers, 
most of which adhere to the sliding 
scale. Moreover, the majority of adver- 
tisers and experienced agents feel that 
in dealing with the majority of periodi- 
cals they know what the bottom rate is. 
That is something no one can be abso- 
lutely certain of in the newspaper field 
with the almost daily certainty that 
someone will cajole or coerce a publisher 
into waiving a short rate. . . . The 
results of its inquiry have strengthenea 
{the committee’s] conviction that the 
one-price system is fairest to all con- 
cerned in the development of newspaper 
advertising; that it is decidedly con- 
ducive to the growth of newspaper ad- 
vertising, and that it will advance and 
fortify the ethics of newspaper adver- 
tising. 


Eric W. Swift Leaves Erwin & 
Wasey 


Eric W. Swift, for eight years with 
Lord & Thomas, and more recently 
space buyer for Erwin & Wasey Com- 
pany, has joined the Chicago advertis- 
ing agency of Vanderhoof, Condict & 
Eckstorm. 


J. P. Gough With Willys- 
Overland 


James P. Gough, formerly sales rep- 
resentative of the American Art Works 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, has 
become associated with the National 
Installation Department of the Willys- 
Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Los Angeles-made Automobiles 


A company has been formed in Los 
Angeles, Cal., to manufacture automo- 
biles, the pleasure car aeay the only 

e 


type to be produced for t present. 
The car will be called the “Milac,’”” a 
name produced by taking the first let- 
ters of the words Made In Los Angeles. 
Cal. No plans in regard to advertising 
the car have yet been announced, 
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NEW DRESS \,, 


for —— 


The American 
Woman 


Beginning with the July num- 
berof The American Woman, 
its cover pageswill be printed 
in 


HAMMAM 


HMA 


Colors 


The American Woman for 26 years has suc- 
cessfully interested and satisfied the woman 
of the small town homes—now more than 
500,000. This added improvement but marks 
another advancement and betterment for the 
magazine to which its readers always so 
readily respond. 


Engagements for cover pages 
scheduled in order received. 
Rates upon application. 


Circulation 
500,000 


Guaranteed 


Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
E. H. Brown Manager William F Haring, Manager 
30 N. Dearborn St. Flatiron Building 
Chicago, Tll. New York 
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People in little towns 
like good things to eat 
and have the money 
to buy them. The 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Company has found 
this out. With liberal 
space in Today’s, itis 
concentrating some 
of this epicure de- 
mand on Beech-Nut 


viands. 
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Advertising Director 
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Wholesale Curiosity as a Winner 
of Confidence 


How the Kennicott Company Made Engineers Read Its Claims for a 
Product Based on a New Principle 


i VERY. advertiser is up against 
the problem of getting his 
message believed. When a thou- 
sand other advertisers are shout- 
ing their claims in the buyer’s ear, 
it is difficult to know just exactly 
how to get across with the mes- 
sage of real superiority. How to 
describe an improvement so that 
the reader will 


upon something besides copy- 
writer’s enthusiasm. Though the 
methods sometimes may seem in- 
direct to the advocates of the im- 
perative, direct-action form of 
copy, they are worth studying as 
examples of copy which must get 
itself believed against a pretty 
severe handicap right at the start. 





really believe it 
is an improve- 
ment and _ not 
merely another 
“claim”; that is 
the problem in a 


nutshell, 
The difficulty 





Start three marbles down this 
Cydloidal Curve at same time— 
all in different locations—and all 
cof them will reach the bottom 
(x) together, 








is particularly 
troublesome in 


dealing with _ the starting point. 


The time required for an;) one marble tg reach the bottom is independent of 





technically edu- 
cated buyers. 





They do not be- 


The KENNICOTT Company, Chicago Heights, Il. 





lieve except up- 
on pretty definite 


CARD THREE! 





proof, and it is 
hard to hold 
their attention 
long enough to 
let the proof sink 
in. At the first 
suggestion of an 
extravagant 
c lai m—even 
though you may 
be prepared to 
back it up later 
with irrefutable 
facts and figures 
—they refuse to 
listen longer, 


thet manner? 


“T’ll_beat_you to the bottom!” 
says the boy on the Cycloidal Slide, And he will! A Cycloid is the 
“Curve of quickest descent.” Why don’t they build Playground slides in 


A “tip” for some inventive mind! 


Save this card. 
More facts on the way! 


@ gets here 








and the facts and 
figures never get 
a hearing so far 
as that particular 
advertisement is concerned. Some 
concerns, however, have become 
very skillful in getting across with 
just enough evidence, in advance 
of making any claims, to hold the 
efigineer’s attention, and then when 
the claims are finally laid before 


him he’ knows that they are based - 


THE NOVELTY OF CARDS LIKE THIS HELD ENGINEERS’ 


ATTENTION 


For example, The Kennicott 
Company, Chicago, maker of va- 
rious types of hydraulic apparatus, 
recently mailed a series of adver- 
tisements to 9,000 mechanical engi- 
neers, the purpose of whch was to 
call attention to a new type of 
water meter which operated upon 
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a novel principle. The first three 
pieces, which were cards mailed 
three days apart, said nothing 
whatever about water meters, but 
were devoted to recalling to the 
recipient’s mind the facts concern- 
ing the mechanical principle upon 
which the meter operates, and in- 
cidentally whetting his curiosity 
as to what the company might be 
driving at. The first card, for ex- 
ample, featured the mathematical 
formula for a right cycloid, which 
is “a curve traced by a point on 
the circumference of a circle 
which rolls without sliding upon 
a fixed straight line in the same 
plane.” Probably every engineer 
on the list had worked out prob- 
lems in differential and integral 
calculus involving cycloidal curves, 
back in his technical school days, 
and he would recognize the 
formula at once as mathematically 
correct. Beneath the formula were 
added the following “interesting 


“Length of base equals circum- 
ference of generating circle. 


“Length of curve equals four 
times the diameter of generating 
circle. 

“The area between the cycloid 
and its base is equal to three times 
the area of the generating circle.” 

The company’s name, and a line 


reading “Coming! Cards two and 
three!” afforded the only hints 
(not very broad, surely) as to the 
purpose behind the campaign. 


NOW CURIOSITY GROWS 


Card number two is reproduced 
on page 17. It illustrates two 
simple mechanical applications of 
the cycloidal principle. “Start three 
marbles down this cycloidal curve 
at the same time,” it reads, “all 
in different locations—and all of 
them will reach the bottom to- 
gether. The time required for 
any one marble to reach the bot- 
tom is independent of the start- 
ing point.” And on the lower half 
of the card: “‘I’ll beat you to the 
bottom,’ says the boy on the cyc- 
loidal slide. And he will! A 
cycloid is the ‘curve of quickest 
descent” Why don’t they build 
playground slides in that manner? 
A ‘tip’ for some inventive mind !” 

The third card featured still an- 


other simple application of the 
cycloid (to a pendulum this time), 
and stated “Phe Kennicott Com- 
pany has utilized this curve in 
the development of a device that 
engineers say is astonishingly ac- 
curate and practical. Coming: 
Data on Cycloid Weir Meter.” 
The principle is finally linked up 
with a definite application of it, 
but nothing is told about the ap- 
paratus. 

A week after the mailing of the 
third card, the first definite an- 
nouncement was sent in the form 
of a copy of a letter signed by the 
general manager of the company, 
and addressed, not to the engineer, 
but to Professor Sackett, of Pur- 
due University. This letter read 
in part: 

“Here is an interesting thing 
that will engage your attention. 

“IT am instructing the stenog- 
rapher to leave spaces in this let- 
ter so that I may illustrate what 
I have to say with a few sketches. 
Please pardon the crudeness of 
these drawings, as I am not very 
strong at making sketches—but I 
think you will get the idea. 

“For the past six or eight years 
our Mr. Alger has been making a 
special study of the accurate 
measurement of water. We have 
been keeping our testing plant 
very busy trying out various 
schemes for meters. We found 
that most of them are altogether 
too complicated, since they de- 
mand a complicated registering 
mechanism which must be ar- 
ranged to compensate for the 
values which are introduced in 
registering the measurement. 

“Notice the first sketch—it 
shows an ordinary round hole in 
the bottom of a box. The flow 
of water through this hole is pro- 
portional to the square root of the 
head. You can readily see that 
any arrangement to record the 
flow through an opening of this 
kind is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to construct accurately. 

“The next sketch shows an ordi- 
nary weir in the side of a box. 
The flow of water through this 
weir is proportional to the three- 
halves power of the head. Sketch 
No. 3 shows a V-notch weir in 
the side of the box. The flow of 
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Talk about a paper covering 
its field! COAL AGE has its 


fieldcovered andre-covered! 


Glance at these facts and figures: 


1915 Coal Production Operating Coal Age 
State Quantity Short Tons Companies Subscribers 


Alabama .......... 16,100,000 130 350 
Colorado .. 8,537,770 113 509 
Illinois. .... ..+. 56,900,000 235 1,186 
Kentucky ......... 21,375,000 268 561 
OHIO ......600 0000004 22,000,000 240 453 
Pennsylvania ......239,000,000 718 4,075 
West Virginia .... 72,500,000 431 1,048 
During 1915 the coal mine operating companies bought 
well over $100,000,000 worth of equipment and supplies. 
And on an average, for each coal mine operating com- 
pany there are three-and-a-half Coal Age subscribers. 


Isn’t this a remarkable advertising opportunity for your 
product? 














With which is ; Hy 

Consolidated 
One of the five Hill Engineering Weekli blished at 10th Ave. 
and 36th St. The others are The Engineering & ‘Mining Journal, 


Engineering News, American Machinist and Power. 
All members of the A. B. C. 
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NRHA 


For Sale 


Double spread in June issue, 
1000 lines, at $4 per line, for 


INVITE 


over 1,000,000 Circulation 





Size of spread is 16 inches by 
1034 inches. 


Ask your agency to use the 
telephone to arrange details, 
please. 


The Farm Journal 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia 
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the water from the V-notch is 
proportional to the five-halves 
power of the head. These are 
open to the same objection which 
you see in the first sketch. 

“Now it occurred to Mr. Alger 
that if we took a box with a weir 
and bent out the end of the box 
containing the long weir, so that 
it formed the proper curve, that 
the water would flow from this 
curved slot in exact proportion to 
the head—in other words, the nec- 
essity of having a complicated 
computing device would be elim- 
inated, accuracy would be in- 
creased and we would secure ac- 
curate results direct from the 
source. 

“After considerable figuring and 
some experiments, we found that 
we could bend the end of the box 
so that the flow from the curved 
- is exactly proportional to the 
nead, ‘ 

“Now here is a strange thing. 
After we had this proposition 
worked out and had determined 
its wonderful accuracy by a series 
of experiments, we discovered this 
curve to be a right cycloid! We 
now cast the cycloidal weir—which 
is placed in the meter as a com- 
plete unit. . . . 

“The registering mechanism con- 
nected with the weir is extremely 
simple. We have had one of these 
machines in operation in our 
boiler-room for a year and a half. 
The matter has been taken up with 
the Patent Office, and we have ob- 
tained very strong, basic patents 
covering this apparatus, in which 
we seem to be pioneers. We have 
concluded to place it upon the 
market.” 

The week following the receipt 
of the Sackett letter the engineers 
on the list received a bulletin de- 
scribing the apparatus itself in full 
technical detail, and although the 
final piece was mailed only a few 
weeks ago, Cass L. Kennicott, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, writes: “The campaign is 
bringing splendid results in one of 
the most interesting sets of letters 
I have ever received. Our sales- 
men are hearing of the campaign 
in various ways, and I am inclined 
to think we are going to close a 
good deal of: business due to it.” 


Apparatus of this type—the aver- 
age investment required is a thou- 
sand dollars or over—is sold only 
after the most careful investiga- 
tion, and the campaign, put on at 
extremely small cost, has already 
stirred up many engineers to in- 
vestigate the apparatus seriously. 


Woods With American Litho- 
graphic Co. 


_ Clinton E. Woods has resigned as _as- 

sistant to President Rice, of the Rice 
Leaders of the World, to become pub- 
licity manager for the American Litho- 
graphic Company and its allied prop- 
erties. Mr. Woods was formerly con- 
nected with The Erickson Company, 
New York advertising agency, and sub- 
sequently was New York representative 
of the Boston American. 


Jas. D. Adams In Williams & 
Carroll Corp. 


James D. Adams has resigned from 
the George Batten Co., ew York, 
where he was copy-chief for three years, 
and is now associated with Williams & 
Carroll Corp., New York, as director of 
service. | e was formerly sales and 
advertising manager of Iver Johnson 
Arms & Cycle Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 
Mr. Adams has been given a_ stock 
interest in his new connection. 


“Harpers” May Move Uptown 


Harper & Brothers, who have re- 
mained in their Franklin Square loca- 
tion in the downtown section of New 
York while other publishing houses have 
followed the trend northward, are now 
considering a number of sites in the 
new publishing district. This proposed 
move has given rise to reports of a pos- 
sible change of management and con- 
trol, but no such changes are contem- 
plated. 


Yale Ad Men Elect Officers 


The Association of Yale Men in Ad- 
vertising has elected the following tem- 
porary officers: President, R. H. Cory, 
02, vice-president of Lamont, Corliss 
& Co.; vice-president, E. R, Crowe, ’03, 
Eastern manager of A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany; treasurer, George Fowler, ’06, 
advertising manager of Colgate & Co.; 
secretary, cate DuBosque, °11, of J. 
D. Barnhill, Inc. 


New Men With Cheltenham 
Agency 

Hank Caldwell, formerly automobile 

editor of the New York Tribune, has 

joined the forces of the Cheltenham 

Advertising Agency. E. M. Diamant, 

until recently printing director of Vogue 


and Vanity Fair, now holds a similar 
position with Cheltenham. 


Why the Tiger Trade-mark Can’t 
Be Registered by Royal Tailors 


Some Troubles Pictures of Animals Make in Advertising 


ROYAL Tailors have just been 
denied full title to their tiger. 
That is, they have failed to ob- 
tain for the beast trade-mark reg- 
istration at Washington, and con- 
sequently whatever protection is 
desired for this mascot in future 
must be sought under the com- 
mon law. The disappointment 
suffered by this prominent adver- 
tiser in the men’s clothing field 
but adds one more instance to an 
already long list of troubles re- 
sultant from the use of pictures 
of animals in advertising,—diffi- 
culties that date at least from the 
time of that famous old English 
case that concerned itself with the 
canine likeness in “Dog’s Head 
Ale.” 

Trouble over the conflicting use 
in advertising of the pictures ‘of 
animals has almost invariably aris- 
en as a result of the action of two 
or more firms in using simultane- 
ously in the same line of trade 
different poses or different views 
of the same member of the animal 
kingdom. This has been the diffi- 
culty in the current controversy 
between the Royal Tailors and the 
J. M. Robinson, Norton & Co., 
which has just been finally de- 
cided in favor of the last men- 
tioned concern by the Court of 
Appeals at Washington, the court 
endorsing fully the disposition 
that had been made of the case 
at the Patent Office. 

As a matter of fact, Robinson, 
Norton & Co. won because the 
firm was the prior user of the fig- 
ure of a tiger as a clothing trade- 
mark, having adopted this animal 
as early as 1891 or fully a score of 
years before the Royal Tailors be- 
gan the use of the trade-mark for 
which they lately sought registra- 
tion. Nevertheless, the considera- 
tion of the dispute in the various 
tribunals to which it has suc- 
cessively been appealed has been 
complicated by the fact that each 
of the firms has used in its adver- 
tising not merely one representa- 
tion of a tiger but several. In- 


deed, if the case points a moral 
other than the obvious one of the 
wisdom of endeavoring to be the 
first to adopt a given type of 
trade-mark, it is that it is advis- 
able for the advertiser who is fond 
of animals not only to make per- 
manent choice of a favorite animal 
but to select at the outset of a 
business career an approved pose 
of that animal and stick to it 
ever after, 


THE TIGER’S VARIED POSES 


The picture which, beginning in 
1891, Robinson, Norton & Co. used 
in advertising their products and 
which caused their clothing to be- 
come known as the “Tiger Brand” 
consisted of a full-length represen- 
tation of two tigers pulling in op- 
posite directions at a pair of 
trousers, but after a few years 
the use of this mark was discon- 
tinued entirely. In 1903 we find 
Robinson, Norton & Co. regis- 
tering in the United States Patent 
Office a trade-mark consisting of 
the representation’ of a tiger’s 
head, and the printed word 
“Tiger.” Again in 1907 registra- 
tion was obtained for a mark con- 
sisting of a circle showing a tiger’s 
head therein with the words 
“Tiger Brand.” 

It is possible that this action of 
Robinson, Norton & Co. in appar- 
ently abandoning the full-length 
tiger in favor of a tiger’s head 
might have influenced the standing 
of a subsequent user, had there 
been one, who took up the dis- 
carded full-length figure and 
stuck to that. However, there 
was no opportunity to test this 
phase of the matter in the present 
case because Royal Tailors, after 
that firm got the tiger habit, were 
quite as fickle as Robinson, Nor- 
ton & Co. had been. 

First, the Royal Tailors adopted 
as a trade-mark ard used on their 
goods a figure showing the head 
and part of the body of a tiger 
emerging from a hole in the 
ground surrounded with certain 
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Again A Gain 


In the first four 
months of 1916 
Collier’s gained, 
over the same 
period of 1915, 


94,502 


Lines 


Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
New York—Chicago—Boston—Philadelphia 





“Collier’s sound Ameri- , “THe DEFENDER OF VER- 
canism at this particular DUN” is an article by ALDEN 
time is a blessing and a Brooks, who wrote “The 
benefit to our great com- Parisian” —in the April 
munity.” 22nd Collier’s. 
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Leslies has gained 9,520 lines in pleasure car 
advertising the first three months of this year. 


Leslie's has gained 6,726 lines in motor truck 
advertising the first three months of this year. 


The kind of men who pay us over $2,100,000 a year for 
Leslie's itself are ideal pleasure car and motor truck 


prospects. 


Perhaps you sell something that men like these buy— 
officially or personally; or that their families buy. 


There's a tremendous buying power for any high-grade 
product among the people of the 420,000 homes which 
form (by a margin of 270,000) by far the largest net-paid 


$5-a-year circulation of any periodical in the world. 


LUTHER D, FERNALD, ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Leslie's 


Ilhustrated Weekly Newspaper 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Boston NEW YORK Chicago 














(German-Austrian troops on the Russian front—From Leshe's) 
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words. The house next used a 
tiger’s head in a circle surrounded 
by the words “The Royal Tailors, 
—Chicago,—New York.” The open 
mouth of the tiger carried an in- 
scription which read “Pay Less 
and Dress Better.” Following this 
design there were adopted and 
used in turn three different labels 
all of similar character to the de- 
sign just described, but differing 
from it and from each other in 
minor details. Next, the Royal 
concern used a tiger’s head with 
the inscription underneath, and 
finally in the latter part of the 
year 1913 the house settled down 
to the use of the design for which 
it has made such a determined ef- 
fort to secure trade-mark regis- 
tration. This ultimate design con- 
sists of a full-length representa- 
tion of a tiger reclining upon a 
pedestal, the pedestal having there- 
on the words: “The Royal Tail- 
ors, Chicago—New York.” Of 
course it was the tiger and the 
tiger only that the Royal people 
sought title to, for in their appli- 
cation at the Patent Office they 
made “disclaimer” of, or waived 
claim to the words “The” “Royal,” 
“Tailors,” “Chicago—New York,” 
as used in the mark. 


TOO MANY TIGERS CONFUSE THE 
PUBLIC 


The Examiner of Interferences 
at the Patent Office to whom ap- 
peal was first made by the Royal 
Tailors after their mark had been 
rejected at the Trade-Mark Di- 
vision held that the mark “suffi- 
ciently resembled” the Robinson- 
Norton mark “to produce probable 
confusion in trade.” On appeal 
the Commissioner of Patents af- 
firmed the decision of the Exam- 
iner of Interferences and now the 
Court of Appeals has upheld the 
Commissioner. In the opinion af- 
firming the decision the Appeals 
Court says: “There is some evi- 
dence of confusion in trade re- 
sulting from the. use of these 
marks, but we agree with the Com- 
missioner that there is sufficient 
similarity to cause confusion in 
the minds. of the purchasing 
public.” : 5: 

As indicative of what is what in 
the use of animal pictures it may 


be of interest to quote one para- 
gtaph from the decision of the 
Examiner of Interferences in this 
tiger case, He says: “The symbol 
of good will is the word ‘tiger,’ 
and any picture which may be re- 
ferred to by that name. It is im- 
material whether the picture is 
that of a full-length, three-quar- 
ters-length, half-length or head of 
a tiger. The word ‘Tiger’ would 
probably be used by the ordinary 
purchaser of clothing as describ- 
ing any of these pictures. This 
office has passed upon a question 
of similarity which is very close 
to that raised here. In the case of 
the Ellison-Harvey Company vs. 
Monarch it was decided that a 
mark consisting of the head of a 
bull and the words ‘Doherty’s 
Short Horn’ was deceptively simi- 
lar to a full-length representation 
of a bull. Notwithstanding one 
mark had several words associated 
with it the Commissioner said that 
the distinguishing feature of each 
mark was the representation of a 
bull, and it was immaterial .wheth- 
er the representation was a head 
or a full-length representation.” 

In the current tilt of the tailors 
over the right to use the tiger both 
parties testified that they did not 
know of the use by the other of 
their respective marks until a 
short time before’ they came into 
conflict at the Patent Office. Thus 
this animal mix-up adds the weight 
of its proof to that in the “Bea 
Rose” case and other recent 
clashes to the effect that whereas 
it may be inadvisable to worry 
about what your competitors are 
doing, it is at least good policy, 
when it comes to trade-marking 
and labeling, to know what your 
rivals are doing and have done 
in the past. Above all is the out- 
come of this tiger case a plea for 
national advertising as a means of 
forestalling unconscious duplica- 
tion of trade-marks. If the origi- 
nal users of “Tiger Brand” and 
“Tea Rose” had advertised na- 
tionally at the outset they would 
have been spared some trouble and 
expense later on. 


The Scranton, Pa., Republican has 
been elected to active membership in 
the -American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 
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Salesman’s Portfolios at 
Work 


Opulent Examples Used by Crisco, 
Ryzon, Yuban and Other Sales- 
men to Impress Trade and Get 
Time to Explain Campaign— 
Not Merely Holders for Adver- 
tising Matter 


By Charles W. Hurd 


OST advertisers having 
grown into the salesman’s 
portfolio as a boy grows into long 
trousers, without planning very 
much on the style or fit, it is not 
strange that a wide diversity of 
opinion should obtain on the sub- 
ject of its use and value, and that 
some advertisers should have de- 
cided altogether against it. 
“Our salesmen once carried 
portfolios,” said a doubting 
Thomas in the grocery line, “but 
they do not now. City grocers 
will not take time to look at them. 
Nowadays our men take along a 


copy of a magazine containing our 
advertising and flash the latter on 


the trade. It makes more of an 
impression than the proof of ad- 
vertising which is only scheduled 
to run.” 

On the other hand, there are the 
elaborate Crisco portfolios, which 
were assigned a very important 
role to play in opening up the 
market for the new product three 
or four years ago. Thirty dol- 
lars apiece was not considered by 
the manufacturers any foo much 
to pay for the service they ren- 
dered at that time, nor would 
other manufacturers, probably if 
they realized how often retailers 
are unable to grasp the signifi- 
cance of a prospective campaign, 
and are not impressed by the 
salesman’s demonstration because 
it is not made graphic enough. 

We can line up with the Crisco 
portfolios those carried by the 
Yuban, Ryzon, Columbia Grapho- 
phone, Niagara Silk and Eaton, 
Crane & Pike salesmen, to men- 
tion only a few of those which 
have come to hand. They may 
not have run into quite so much 
money as the first, but they have 
a similar important function, and 


employ similar de luxe expedients 
in carrying it out. 

Between these two extremes of 
disregard and opulent display lie 
all manner of experiences and 
portfolios. W.H. Ingersoll, mar- 
keting manager of Robert H. In- 
gersoll & Bro., watch manufactur- 
ers, was one of those who early saw 
possibilities in the portfolio, He 
began to get interested in it about 
the time his concern was working 
out the forms for the Ingersoll 
system of ‘accounting for retail 
jewelers. When these were com- 
pleted Mr. Ingersoll clapped them 
between two covers of his sales- 
man’s portfolio as an explana- 
tion of some of the “Things the 
Jeweler Must Know About His 
Business,” and also included there- 
with the current advertising of the 
house, and a number of photo- 
graphs of its dealer-helps. 

The first reports from the sales- 
men after they had taken the road 
were very flattering. The dealers 
were more than interested. They 
were even hanging over the books, 
absorbing the information and 
making comparisons with their 
own business. They were very 
much impressed. 

But another result, not so flat- 
tering, immediately developed. 
The salesmen were falling behind 
schedule and were not making 
their customary sales. The port- 
folio was eating up their time. 


PORTFOLIO PRINCIPLE WAS RIGHT 


“Tt was, in fact, too good,” said 
Mr. Ingersoll. “We ‘had to abol- 
ish it and now the salesmen carry 
small leather holders with photos 
of window and dealer help and the 
current advertising.” 

The fact that the first Inger- 
soll portfolio was impracticable 
ought not, however, to be allowed 
to obscure the equally important 
fact that it did what many adver- 
tisers have asserted portfolios 
cannot do, namely, get attention 
for their contents. It proved 
afresh that the dealer is very hu- 
man and always has time for 
what you can show him is a vital 
part of his business. The. pott- 
folio principle was, therefore, not 
wrong in this instance, it only 
got twisted in the application. 
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The ideal thing, we deduce from 
this, is to get a portfolio that 
shocks instead of grips. All fas- 
cinating details should be em- 
balmed in booklet or broadside 
and served up at the dealer’s leis- 
ure. 

Because the portfolio is really a 
part of the solicitation, a sort of 
standardized and canned _half- 
portion which ought to save time 
in delivering and add picturesque- 
ness and force; which should lead 
not into more interest but into 
more sales. 

These are the tasks of the or- 
dinary barnyard variety of port- 
folio. The super-portfolio rises 
to higher flights. Frederick W. 
Nash, manager of the Food De- 
partment of the General Chemical 
Company, described to Printers’ 
Ink what the Ryzon portfolios 
were planned to do. 

“The common practice of ad- 
vertisers,” he said, “is to sample 
the advertising to the retail dealer 
and show him the profit he can 
make by handling a given prod- 
uct. Bu he strong- 


est appeal that can be made to 
the dealer. I do not size him up 
as being excited by the prospect 
of making a profit on any one 
particular article. I think he is 
inclined to look very cold-blood- 
edly and businesslike at it. If 
there is a prospect of a good profit 
or a good turnover, he is naturally 
interested, as a business man, But 
he will be a great deal more in- 
terested, he can even be excited, 
by the suggestion of something 
that will help his business as a 
whole, a good profit on your 
goods first, say, and, then with it, 
prestige and wider custom. 
“When our salesmen went out 
to call on the dealers in the inter- 
est of Ryzon, they pitched the 
sales talk high. The dealer’s mar- 
gin of profit on Ryzon is satisfac- 
tory to him and our men ex- 
plained it, but they did not dwell 
on it. Instead, they pictured the 
tremendous co-operative campaign 
that was planned to take in the 
dealer’s own store. His name was 
to appear in ‘smashing big news- 
paper ads.’ His signature was to 


George L.Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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go on a ‘series of forceful illus- 
trated letters,’ printed on his let- 
terhead. ‘His’ baking-powder de- 
partment was to be made ‘more 
profitable by convincing newspa- 
per ads.’ Handsome cards and 
window-display material were to 
be supplied to him; a swinging 
sign, and a cook-book for distri- 
bution. And the portfolio showed 
all this in concrete form.” 

Salesmen talked this way about 
national advertising some ten or 
fifteen years ago when big adver- 
tising campaigns were less com- 
mon than they are now; and deal- 
ers listened. Then everybody got 
to doing it and the advertising of 
any individual ceased to have the 
one-time distinction. Other cir- 
cumstances not necessary to go 
into at this time led the dealer to 
be a good deal more keen about 
the profit than about the distinc- 
tion. 

But conditions have again 
shifted. Advertisers have found 
a new way to confer distinction 
upon their retail allies. That is 
why dealer-helps are becoming 
more practical as well as ornamen- 
tal, why circularization of dealer’s 
customers is increasingly popular, 
and why in short every means of 
helping the goods pass rapidly 
and profitably through the deal- 
er’s store is receiving marked at- 
tention. 

But these things depend for 
their success as much on the deal- 
er as they do on the advertiser. 
The dealer must co-operate, must 
consent to furnish his lists, give 
his window and counter-space for 
display ; mention the goods to cus- 
tomers, and, of course, stock them. 
And to do all this, he must first 
have been interested. 

It is a small thing to put $30 
into a piece of advertising as im- 
portant as the salesman’s port- 
folio, if it does the work.’ And as 
to that there need be no reason- 
able doubt. No salesman, or at 
least no ordinary salesman, could 
possibly be so impressive in a 
grocery store as one of these gor- 
geous affairs of fine leather, self- 
embossed or gilded, with photo- 
graphs and colored matter hand- 
somely mounted on special stock 
within. What tradesman would 


INK 


refuse to look or fail to give in- 
creased respect to its proposals? 
There is no mean compliment to 
him in all this elegance, and he 
feels it. The jeweler, stationer 
and architect would not be so im- 
pressed as the grocer would with 
unwonted elegance. They would 
expect something tasteful, and for 
the matter of that, there would be 
wisdom in providing it. 

To assume, however, that a 
portfolio will fail of efficiency if 
it. fall short in expensiveness 
would be hasty. Expensiveness 
merely allows'a wide margin for 
error. Less might have done— 
who knows? There is room for 
ideas. 

The main thing, as we see it, is 
to make the portfolio a bulletin, 
not an encyclopedia. Give it ad- 
vertising and selling punch. Make 
it tell something—briefly. Show 
the dealer the exact ads, the exact 
booklets you are going to give him 
for distribution to his trade, the 
photographs of the dealer-helps 
for his store, the letters you are 
going to send out on his letter- 
heads with his signature affixed. 
Show him these in a bird’s-eye 
sweep. Put it all between hand- 
some and striking, if not neces- 
sarily expensive covers. Do this, 
and talk about his business in- 
stead of your own, and'I conceive 
you will be doing all that the best 
of them are doing with their port- 
folios. 


Owl Cigars Advertised in Far 
West 


M. A. Gunst & Co. are using space 
in Pacific Coast papers for a new cam- 
paign on the Owl cigar. The new slo- 
gan is “The Million Dollar Cigar,” the 
copy being based on the various features 
of the product, each of which is made 
the subject of a special piece of copy. 
For instance, one advertisement em- 
phasizes the fact that the Owl is shaped 
with a square end, which causes it to 
burn smoothly and evenly. 


Herman Black Publisher of 
Chicago “American” 


Herman Black, who recently left the 
Milwaukee Journal to go with the 
Hearst organization, has been appointed 
publisher of the Chicago American, suc- 
ceeding Harrison Parker. The_ latter 
will be associated with the general man- 
agement of the Hearst newspapers. 
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A certain contracting concern has one 
Engineering News subscription for 
its head office, but eight other sub- 
scriptions which go to one engineer, 
two superintendents and five fore- 
men in three different cities. A 
typical case! Engineering News goes 
to the man on the job—where the 
work is going on—where the new 
equipment is needed—where the 
orders for this equipment originate. 


Engineering News takes 
your sales story direct to 
the contractor’s desk— 


The engineers’ and contractors’ paper-- 
published at 10th Ave. and 36th St., N. Y. City 
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The EXAMINER’S 


Historic Scoop 


On Thursday, April 13th, at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the CHICAGO EXAMINER received the com- 
plete Carranza message to the Secretary of State at 
Washington, and several hours were spent trying to 
reach the State Department by long distance phone, 
to notify it of the danger to the United States troops. 
The State Department received the message ten 
hours later—at which time the fighting at Parral had 
already begun. 

This story was published exclusively in Thursday’s 
CHICAGO EXAMINER—not another Chicago 
paper having a line of it. It was probably the big- 
gest piece of national news since the Battle of 
Manila. 


What the people of Chicago think of this remark- 
able journalistic accomplishment, has been expressed 
in hundreds of interviews from prominent men and 
women of this city, and in scores of letters of con- 
gratulation from editors and publishers of other 
cities. 

This is typically a CHICAGO EXAMINER achieve- 
ment—an incident in a news-service which makes the 
CHICAGO EXAMINER one of the country’s most 
relied-upon, and most eagerly-read newspapers. It 
is well to bear this in mind, when considering the 
newspapers of the country for an advertising appro- 
priation. 


M. D. HUNTON, Eastern Representative 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The test 
of years 


LD advertisers are rather 

discerning—as a crowd. 
More than 50 national adver- 
tisers who used McClure’s 
Magazine 20 years ago have 
already contracted for space 
in 1916. You cannot measure 
success of this kind—success 
on both sides. And this is 
the kind of success that stands 
back of our record from 


May to April—the first year of 





Wanderlust—Its Cause 


A Plea for the Defense 


By D. A. Reidy 


AppING MACHINE 
CoMPANY 

Detroit, Mich., April 11, 1916. 
[:ditor of Printers’ Inx: 

The leading article in your 
April 6th number, “The Adver- 
tising Wanderlust,” tells truths that 
ought to be absorbed by the man- 
agement of every concern that ad- 
vertises and by every man who 
hopes to make himself a real ad- 
vertising manager. 

Too many concerns have their 
advertising tied on like a toy bal- 
loon, floating around with every 
breeze that blows. Too many ad- 
vertising men have a notion that 
advertising is a ching apart, in- 
stead of that it is a part of every 
activity of a business. 

It is the continued appearance 
of such articles as this in Print- 
ers’ Ink that makes me afraid 
to miss a single issue. 

Epwin A. WALTON, 
Advertising Manager. 


{;URROUGHS 


-T lunch the other day a bunch 

of us were discussing the 
Wanderlust article in Printers’ 
Ink of April 6th. We agreed that, 
in the main, and from his special 
point of view the general manager 
was altogether right. Also we 
agreed that he was altogether 
wrong. Furthermore, and with 
great unanimity, we agreed that 
there was something to be said 
on the other side. There always 


1S, 

If I were voted the privilege 
and distinction of being appointed 
special counsel for this same other 
side I should probably bow to the 
court, face the jury box, extend 
my right forefinger, smile at the 
opposing counsel in my blandest 
manher and deliver myself about 
as thus: 

Gentlemen of the jury, you 
have listened to the contention of 
the other side. The advertising 
man, you are told, is not a busi- 
ness man. He does not: dig his 
1oots deep into the business soil. 


Te is accused of being a misfit, a 
33 


braggart, a malcontent, a nomad, 
a fly-by-night. The awful crime 
of wanderlust is laid before his 
door. 

It is not our purpose, gentle- 
men, to deny the soft impeach- 
ment, in the main. My clients do 
not take the stand that what the 
learned general manager charges 
is wholly untrue. We admit it in 
part, we deny it in part. While 
we cannot for a moment admit 
that he is altogether right, neither 
do we wish to say that he is alto- 
gether wrong. The main diver- 
gence, gentlemen, I submit, is in 
the point of view. Let us see then 
what are the facts in the case as 
viewed from my client’s side. 


IN A CLASS APART 


First of all, gentlemen of the 
jury, when the right honorable 
counsel for the plaintiff speaks of 
advertising men in contradistinc- 
tion to business men, I should 
like to inquire on which side of 
his own line does he stand. Does 
he, for instance, consider the ad- 
vertising man as in somehow or 
in some way not quite so capable, 
or shall I say, competent or re- 
spectable or important, as the busi- 
ness man? Far be it from me, 
gentlemen of the jury, to ascribe 
highbrow motives to the right 
honorable counsel. We have al- 
ready conceded freely and cheer- 
fully that he has much truth and 
logic on his side. But, gentlemen, 
what we object to is the fact that 
he so plainly indicates that he has 
a side, and that -his side is so 
palpably the organization side. 

Looking at the matter dispas- 
sionately, gentlemen, you can see 
that the very fact that the G. M. 
puts-the A. M. in a class apart, 
as in some way, or for some rea- 
son, outside the pale of correct 
business thinking, may have a 
whole lot to do with the A. M. 
wanderlust. I ask you, gentle- 
men, in all seriousness, has not this 
superior attitude, this built-up di- 
viding line, this assumed superior- 
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ity of brains or capacity, or gen- 
eralship on the part of the G. M. 
a great deal to do with the dis- 
content of the advertising man 
and his manifestation of this dis- 
content in the shape of wander- 
lust? 

I may be wrong, but it seems to 
me, gentlemen, to have a vital 
bearing on the fact. 

Again, gentlemen, I ask you in 
all seriousness and good humor, 
what constitutes an advertising 
man in contradistinction to a 
general manager man? Shall we 
assume, for instance, that the ad- 
vertising man belongs in the so- 
cialistic, anarchistic, pessimistic 
and destructive class, as against 
the G. M. in the monarchistic, cap- 
italistic and constructive class? 
Or shall we assume, let us say, 
that the advertising man is con- 
sidered in the purely professional 
class as against the purely com- 
mercial class? 

Needless to say, gentlemen, 
neither of these classifications 
holds true. On neither of these 
postulates can you reach the 


proper verdict in this case. 
The truth, gentlemen, is, that 


in hundreds, yes, thousands of 
instances, the so-called business 
man can literally and directly 
trace a very large measire indeed 
of his success and importance to 
the business vision of the so-called 
advertising man. And, gentlemen, 
I further submit, with all defer- 
ence, that if distinctions are to be 
drawn the general manager man 
should be first of all an advertis- 
ing man. 

But, gentlemen, he is not. He 
admits it himself. And that is 
why he has to hire, or engage, or 
employ the creative faculty, the 
business vision, the guiding im- 
pulse which he lacks and which 
he can find only in an advertising 
man. Also, gentlemen, with all 
due respect to the learned coun- 
sel on the other side, I submit 
that the creative man in an or- 
ganization should be considered 
at least on a basis of equality with 
the executive man. He ought to 
be his silent partner, his counsel- 
lor, his plus-entity, his chum. 

Instead, gentlemen, what do we 
usually find? 


Usually we find, gentlemen, that 
the general manager and the head 
manager and the first assistant 
head manager, and the manager 
of sales and all the other man. 
agers, when they write, speak or 
think about the fellow who pro- 
duces the ideas, usually refer to 
him as “our advertising man.” 
Why this distinction? Why this 
— aloofness, I inquire to 
ask? 


WEIGHS MEN’S WORTH 


Also, gentlemen, and for the 
sake of holding the balance true, 
I ask you to bear in mind that 
there are at least twenty nation- 
ally known advertising men who 
it is only fair to say have done 
more for the creation, promotion 
and extension of many lines of 
natidbnally known business than 
any twenty general managers in 
the same lines ever did before, or 
ever could do, at any time, of 
themselves. Ever since advertis- 
ing became generally recognized 
as a serious and efficient business 
force calling for the keenest kind 
of brains, the creative ability, the 
business vision, and the organizing 
ability of advertising men _ has 
caused, and is constantly causing, 
two blades of grass to grow where 
only one grew before, or where 
nothing but sage-brush, cactus and 
confusion have flourished for 
years. 

I think, gentlemen, you will 
agree that there is no disputing 
this fact. 

Yet, and again I submit it with 
all due deference to the general 
manager’s point of view, these 
men have never got, and in the 
nature of things never can get, 
complete or adequate credit for 
what they have done in any in- 
dividual case. Also, gentlemen, I 
submit, that not one of these far- 
seeing, practical, creative men 
could possibly remain for six 
months on the inside of the busi- 
ness which they were the first to 
visualize and which they practi- 
cally created themselves. 

I ask you, gentlemen, as twelve 
unprejudiced observers of busi- 
ness as it is, would the owners or 
general managers of these flour- 
ishing institutions vote the adver- 
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“Woman Y/ at the 


Steering -W. eel” 


The department of motoring 
called ‘‘Woman at the 
Steering-Wheel” in The 
Designer is vivid, human and 
instructive, and richly illus- 
trated with photographs. 








It is probable that women 
influence the purchase of 60 
percent of all automobiles 
sold in this country. 


Sooner or later all automobile 
manufacturers will advertise 
in women’s magazines. 


The Designer 


One of the Butterick Trio 
Member A. B. C. 
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tising man, out of the goodness 
of their hearts, a bonus of $50,000 
or even $10,000 at the end of each 
year for the ideas which he 
dropped in their laps and nursed 
carefully along until they were 
able to navigate by themselves? 
The answer is—they would not. 
If these advertising men got $5,000 
or $10,000 as a result of their abil- 
ity and ideas they would consider 
themselves well off. If the adver- 
tising account was not taken out 
of their hands over night and 
without warning after it got pret- 
ty well developed they would con- 
sider themselves well off. 


WHY THE TREKKING FEVER COMES 


Another thing, gentlemen, 
which the able counsel on the 
other side cannot perhaps under- 
stand, is that these advertising 
men could not with equanimity 
suffer the red tape, jealousy, envy 
and discord which they would so 
frequently have to confront when 
working on the inside. And again, 
the competent advertising man, 


gentlemen, is too big a business 


man to work at any one problem 
very long. He would not be hap- 
py, he would not fit. He would 
find himself getting bored. He 
could not “get along” in any small 
job. Why? Because, gentlemen, 
in the first place his horizon, in- 
stead of being small, limited and 
confined to four walls and a fixed 
salary of $5,000 a year so liber- 
ally allowed by the counsel of the 
other side, embraces much bigger 
things. He prefers to be up and 
moving and learning and giving 
instead of sitting and plotting and 
grabbing and getting all of the 
time. 

To a competent advertising man, 
gentlemen, there is no one busi- 
ness problem big enough to com- 
pletely occupy his mind. Like 
the eagle he soars in the blue 
ethereal. To him mountains look 
like rocks. To him the general 
managership of a single business 
does not appeal. He is the cre- 
ator, the captain, the brains, the 
chief engineer, the man who gives 
many general managers something 
to keep them busy and on the job. 
To his creative faculty, gentlemen, 
the execution of his ideas is but 


a secondary detail. He maps th 
vision clearly in his mind; he sees 
it as a finished product—complete, 
perfect, done. With its first 
fresh, blooming, mental concep 
tion he visualizes its completion: 
and perfection if he is worth hi 
salt. 

Why should he have anv pa 
tience, he asks himself, with the 
usual office politics, adverse criti 
cisms and red tape that so fre. 
quently stand in the way of get 
ting things worked out? Also, 
gentlemen, he asks himself, why 
should he sit around and dray 
pay waiting for the G. M. and 
the board of directors to grasp 
his concept and perform mayhap 
an autopsy on his idea as if it 
were a ham-bone or a carload of 
hogs. Naturally he does not see 
why. He cannot understand. He 
fails utterly to comprehend why 
the learned counsel on the othe: 
side says: “The advertising man 
does not fit in the organization.” 
He asks himself what is the or- 
ganization, a cause or an effect? 
He asks himself if a competent 
advertising man does not fit in 
it, who does? 

Gentlemen, the chief difference 
between the counsel for the plain- 
tiff and my clients in the present 
instance is this: My clients prefer 
to travel and grow and learn by 
absorption, whereas the genial 
gentleman’s clients prefer to 
squat or stand still. Wanderlust, 
gentlemen, is not a disease, it is 
a protest. It is not a stigma, it 
is a rebuke. 

And this, gentlemen, I would 
have you keep clearly in mind, I 
do not pretend to speak for the 
large mass of incompetent who 
happen to drift into the advertis- 
ing business by mistake or through 
a correspondence course. I rep- 
resent only the big, able, compe- 
tent men who by reason of their 
far-sightedness, creative faculty 
and their better than ordinary 
business vision, are sometimes in- 
vited or tempted to go into a fixed 
organization and fall in with the 
G. Ms ideas. For such men, 
gentlemen, I am at liberty to say 
this: Desk room or limitation or 
one-sidedness is not their sphere 
and they quickly find it out. Ideal 
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Some Points to 
Remember 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily, has maintained a 
circulation which represents the same percentage of read- 
ers to population now as it did twenty years ago. 

That shows steadfastness in policy and steadfast appre- 
ciation by the community. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN, Sunday, has maintained 
its supremacy in City, Suburban and Country circulation, 
which gave it leadership fifteen years ago among all Sun- 
day newspapers in the United States. It has consistently 
maintained this leadership ever since. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN, daily and Sunday, is 
regarded as a powerful advertising medium by all who 
have carefully studied the New York market. 

There are some business men, however—good business 
men, too—who do not carefully analyze conditions. 

Their views about advertising media are often subor- 
dinated to their personal likes and dislikes. 

A ripping editorial in the American often warps a busi- 
ness man’s judgment as to the value of the trade of its 
million readers daily, and 24 million readers Sunday, to his 
business. 

Of course, if the American never hit any interests that 
deserve hitting—if it were a pleasant, polite nobody in 
newspaperdom—if it were not deeply concerned about 
serving its readers to their advantage—it might go along 
with the goed will and advertising support of several who 
seriously object to its independent and public-spirited policy. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN regards it as a serious 
business to print a newspaper that so many people depend 
upon. It never hesitates, therefore, to turn on the search- 
light and give its readers facts that they should know. 

But is not such a newspaper just the kind of newspaper 
that is most valuable to advertisers? 

The majority of advertisers think so because they em- 
ploy its columns to the great advantage of their business. 

There are some, however, outside of the fold who should 
be inside—but ONLY because it will pay them to be inside. 
No other reason ever prompts a solicitation of advertising 
for the columns of the American. 

We know it pays to advertise in the NEW YORK 
AMERICAN because we know its readers respond to ad- 
vertisements and because they have the money to buy any- 
thing they want to the same degree as any other big group 
of people. 
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ism works best only when it is 
free. It is not for the city to bid 
the big river stand still. 

Again I submit, gentlemen, that 
if things were as they should be 
the general manager of an organi- 
tion would be the logical advertis- 
ing man or vice versa. And the 
fact, gentlemen, that there is a 
general manager comprehends at 
the same time that his desk is in 
a room by himself, while the ad- 
vertising manager is upstairs, or 
in the room across the hall, or 
away down the aisle. The button- 
buzzer is on the G. M.’s desk. 
The mental buzzer is in the A. 
M.’s head. They seldom get ex- 
actly synchronized. When they 
do, the A. M. becomes the G. 
M., and then he’ expresses his 
views about the wanderlust of the 
A. M., which is his perfect right, 
and for which we can owe him 
no possible grudge. 

Gentlemen, enough said. You 
are tired and sleepy. You want 
to go to the movies or to bed. I 
can plainly see that the wander- 
lust is coming upon you. I feel it 
myself. The verdict, gentlemen, is 
now in your hands. 


Teach Salesmen Efficiency in 
Kansas City 


Seven of Kansas City’s women’s wear 
and department stores are sending more 
than fifty of their women employees to 
school, to a special course arranged by 
E. M. Bainter, principal of the Poly- 
technic, taught by Miss Eva J. Sulli- 
van. The young women are divided 
into two groups, half of which attend 
for two hours Tuesday and Thursday 
mornings, beginning at 8:30, and half 
the same hours Wednesday and Friday. 
Miss Sullivan has been teaching classes 
in salesmanship and economics at the 
Polytechnic, the students being chiefly 
older salesmen. She spent a summer 
in Marshall Field’s store three years 
ago, gaining touch with modern mer- 
chandising methods, and before enter 
ing teaching had been employed at a 
Kansas City department store. The first 
instruction is on personal efficiency; 
care of the body, development of the 
mind, maintaining a high degree of 
alertness. There will be instruction in 
character reading, judging customers, 
and explicit “laboratory work” in sales- 
manship. Miss Sullivan; who has had 
classes in textiles, will also devote some 
time to this subject. 

The school authorities have promised 
as much expansion of facilities as the 
demand warrants. After Easter other 
Stores will send pupils, it is stated. 
Some of the men’s wear stores are also 
said to be planning to send their quota. 


‘of the Merchants 


F, W. Ayer Defines Advertising 


_ “What is advertising? The most con- 
cise definition I have ever seen - is, 
‘Something to tell about something to 
sell.” Advertising is not a department 
of business; it is only a department of 
the selling end of the business.’’ 

Thus F, W.*Ayer, of N. W. Ayer & 
Son, defined advertising recently be- 
oe the Advertising Club of Los An- 
geles. 

“Tt doesn’t make the salesman’s job 
less, but stronger,” he continued. “It 
increases his remuneration, and it must 
increase a business if it is good adver- 
tising. The most direct, the most ef- 
fective, and the most lasting .advertis- 
ing is that which is published because 
it includes every other kind of. adver- 
tising. The talking-machine advertises 
itself through what I may call the ear 
gate. But to advertise itself more ex- 
ane ge it must use publications which 
reach thousands where its sound reaches 
only individuals. The moving-picture ad- 
vertises itself through the eye gate, but 
this is not sufficient, and to multiply 
the appeal it must use a medium other 
than itself, that is, the printed page. 

“There are some who would like to 
advertise who are restrained because 
some advertisers make a big splurge 
and use an:amount of space which the 
little business man could not approxi- 
mate. This is a wrong theory. Before 
a person can walk he must creep, and 
before he runs he must walk, and _ be- 
fore he learns to fly he must know how 
to run. 

“Don’t imitate. If you do you will 
advertise the thing whose advertisement 
you have imitated instead of the article 
you wish to sell. Also remember this 
as one of the cardinal rules of the busi- 
ness—it is a good thing to advertise in 
a publication that advertises itself.” 


Waldo Urges Vigilance Before 
Advertising Club 


Need for more vigilance among New 
York City advertisers was the keynote 
of an address made by Richard H. 
Waldo, of the New ork Tribune, 
before members of the New York Ad- 
vertising Club on April 18. 

Mr. aldo cited the work in that 
direction which has been done in other 
sections of the country, and remarked, 
“While advertising in New York City 
is not dead it is sleeping.” He em- 
phasized the importance of obtainin 
the confidence of periodical readers an 
declared that truth, in news, advertis- 
ing and editorials, was the foundation 
upon which such trust had to be built. 

Members of the New York club were 
urged to take up vigilance work in New 
York City-instead of letting some or- 
ganization outside of the advertising 
world do so, The speaker said that he 
had been —— various members 

ssociation, and it 
was likely that those persons might take 
some action. Mr, Waldo remarked that 
newspaper publishers could well take a 
leaf out of the magazine men’s book as 
far as co-operation for cleaner adver- 
tising was concerned, 
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-More Than Merely 
A Paper Service 


Knowing a money-saving, result- 
giving paper for every purpose is, of 
course, an important factor in our 
remarkable growth—we pride our- 
selves on being in a position to 
give such service on a nation-wide 
scale. 


But the present paper crisis has 
demonstrated a still greater reason 
for being a Bermingham and 
Seaman customer—for placing your 
paper requirements in the hands 
of a dependable paper house. 


Because of our intimate knowledge 
of the sources of supply and our 
vast, diversified manufacturing 
facilities we have been able to take 
care of our customers unusually 
well, in the face of soaring prices of 
raw materials; the scarcity of paper 
generally and an unsettled future. 


It is good business to tie to a concern 
that has proven its dependability. 


BERMINGHAM & SEAMAN COMPANY 


Radium Folding Enamel—Samson Offset— 
Opacity—Crystal Enamel—Advance Bond—Elite 
Enamel— Bulking Eggshell—and other papers. 


Chicago :: New York 


St. Louis Minneapolis Milwaukee Buffalo Detroit 























The New Regal Policy of Dealer 
Co-operation 


Retail Agents for Regal Shoes Now on a Par with the Company’s Own 
Stores 


Based on an Interview with 


F. D. Gould 


Retail Sales Director of the Regal Shoe Company, Boston 


THE Regal Shoe Company, on 
March 1, merged its agency 
ales division with the retail sales 
department, and placed the new 
unit in charge of F. D. Gould, 
who had been for some years the 
head of the retail sales depart- 
ment. Behind that statement of 
fact is a story which goes deep 
into some of the fundamental 
problems of merchandising; prob- 
lems which are by no means con- 
fined to the shoe trade. The new 
organization is the company’s at- 
tempt to overcome a very com- 
mon difficulty—the failure of the 
dealer, and of the company’s sales- 
men as well, to appreciate the full 
value of handling an advertised, 
trade-marked line. 
As is well known, 


the Regal 
Shoe Company has been building 
up an extremely efficient chain of 
retail shoe stores during the past 


twenty-five years. It was origin- 
ally a retail organization, and the 
manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness developed after the outlets 
had been developed. The com- 
pany has always been a consistent 
advertiser, and after its name had 
become well established it became 
apparent that there was an oppor- 
tunity to sell its goods through 
stores which were not under its 
own control. There was a good 
market for Regal Shoes in many 
towns where the company had no 
stores. In consequence, the agency 
sales division came into exist- 
ence. This was in effect a whole- 
sale department of the business, 
employing wholesale shoe sales- 
inen of the conventional type, and 
selling to independent dealers. 
ometimes these dealers were 
civen exclusive territory, some- 
umes, not; but the plan was not 
videly dissimilar to that followed 
ly many another manufacturer. 
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“Let well enough alone” is a 
favorite motto with the shoe 
trade, so that business is done 
about as the original shoe pio- 
neers blazed the trail. Manufac- 
turers make as good a shoe as 
they know how, and then the 
road salesman, looking upon the 
shoe as so much leather, labor 
and manufacturing investment, 
goes out and sells it in direct com- 
petition with the «intrinsic value 
of similar lasts in other makes. 

In confidence, the sales man- 
agers of even the heavily adver- 
tised lines will admit that their 
hardest job is to get their men 
to dig up prospects and sell the 
advertising value of a_ well- 
known name, or the service their 
organizations can give. Selling a 
proposition is entirely foreign to 
the average shoe salesman’s ex- 
perience or his convictions. 

Considering that the Regal 
agency department, following the 
old-line system, boosted its sale 
into the millions, it might be ex- 
pected that the organization would 
be content to run along in the 
good old way, especially as two 
departments following different 
theories were making successful 
progress. 

On one hand was the retail di- 
vision—highly organized with a 
plan of reports, checks and count- 
er-checks that presented a per- 
petual chart of the company’s re- 
tail activities and guarding against 
human fallibility. 

On the other hand, the whole- 
sale division followed customary 
shoe-trade routine and depended 
largely on the personal ability of 
its salesmen. Men covered their 
territories as.shoe salesmen have 
done since time began, and much 
data’ that should have been on 
file at the home office was being 
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carried around under their hats 
or in their vest-pocket memoran- 
dum-books. Competition between 
the departments was keen, and 
each fought nobly to excel the 
other. 


WHERE THE SYSTEM FELL DOWN 


That was the situation when, in 
1915, E. J. Bliss, president of the 
company, toured the United 
States, doing some public work 
and, while so doing, made it a 
point to visit numerous Regal 
agencies and get their version of 
the Regal business. 

Getting a fresh glimpse from 
the viewpoint of the outsider look- 


tent on the prestige of the Regal 
name in towns where representa- 
tion was below standard. Further 
than that, the sale of Regal Shoes 
without restriction as to selling 
price brought about a condition 
where, though the Regal Shoe 
Company was advertising certain 
shoes in the magazines and news- 
papers at $4 and $5, the consumer 
was frequently forced to pay $4.50 
and $5.50 in stores where retail- 
ers believed in working on the 
“all the market will bear” theory. 

The wholesale department was 
winking at this sort of thing, be- 
cause objection to it would make 
them run counter to the insist- 


MAP OF THE NEW REGAL SALES ZONES 


ing in, he saw that, while the 
company was getting some value 
from the natural rivalry between 
the store sales and agency de- 
partments, the division of respon- 
sibility for the distribution of the 


Regal product was _ permitting 
much waste of effort. 

It was driven home to him that 
the powerful retail machine de- 
veloped by nearly a quarter of a 
century’s work was doing prac- 
tically nothing to help the sales 
of shoes by Regal agents, also 
that by following shoe tradition 
the agency department was doing 
comparatively little intensive work. 
He had a high-speed organization 
working on low gear. 

He discovered that the old-time 
policies, while they sold shoes, 
were not realizing to the full ex- 


ance upon the part of merchants’ 
associations and trade-papers that 
the shoe retailer should mark his 
shoes at whatever the market 
would bring. 

If the Regal company had not 
been a retailer, setting definite 
standards of value by prices in 
its own stores, there might be no 
serious objection to a Regal agent 
getting, all he could for a shoe. 
But since the backbone of the Re- 
gal business is faith with the con- 
sumer, created at its own foot- 
stools, the permitting of the name 
“Regal” to stand for simply a 
shoe, instead of a standard of 
value, was killing the goose that 
laid the golden. eggs. 

In brief, Mr. Bliss discoveted a 
situation in which the company’s 
wholesale department was to a 
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certain extent undermining the 
work of its retail division. For 
example, the man who bought a 
pair of Regal Shoes for $5 in a 
Regal store would get satisfac- 
tory wear and become “sold” on 
the Regal idea. But if he goes 
into a town where the Regal agent 
happens to believe in long profits 
and buys a Regal $4 grade marked 
up to $5, it’s ten chances to one 
that dissatisfaction will result. 
And the time and effort of the 
original Regal store to turn that 
man into a Regalite is wasted. 

Upon the return of Mr. Bliss 
to the factory, the problem was 
seriously discussed from every 
angle. The agency men, while 
admitting there was something in 
the contention that there should 
be a uniform price for Regal 
Shoes, were convinced that any at- 
tempt to enforce a programme of 
stamping prices on the shoes at 
the factory, thus arbitrarily fix- 
ing the price and the dealer’s 
profit, would be fatal. They point- 
ed out that the great cry now was 
that the merchant should increase 
his margin of profit and sell shoes 
for whatever price his customer 
would pay, and that to run counter 
to this was to fly in the face of 
a strong market tendency. 

After many sessions that lasted 
all day and well into the night, it 
was finally decided that it was 
better that the Regal wholesale 
business should be abolished en- 
tirely than that the Regal name 
should be laid open to prostitution 
by any merchant who wanted to 
work on the long-profit idea. 


GETTING BACK TO FIRST PRINCIPLES 


Before putting so drastic a de- 
cision into effect, however, the 
company went back to first prin- 
ciples and analyzed the reasons 
for the success of the rétail end 
of the business. Instead of being 
based upon long profits, it de- 
pended upon 
sales, frequent turnovers and the 
good will of the consumer for 
standard goods of known value. 
Why not make Regal Shoes prof- 
itable for Regal agents by the 
same methods which had made 
them profitable for Regal stores? 
Why not place all the resources 


large volume of. 


of the company behind its agents 
and enter into a real partnership? 
Instead of abolishing the whole- 
sale business, why not merge it 
with the retail sales division, and 
extend to all dealers the help 
which had hitherto been reserved 
for the company’s own stores? 
The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter was this: “We have in suc- 
cessful operation a machine that 
is more than holding its own in 
every section of the country, why 
not turn it over to Regal agents, 
making them really Regal stores?” 

Accordingly, the plan was de- 
veloped that meant actually taking 
every Regal agent into the fold 
and placing him on a par with the 
various Regal retail stores. So 
far as he was willing, the agent 
became an integral part of the 
Regal organization, with carte 
blanche to call on any department 
for advice or help—architectural, 
accounting, advertising or win- 
dow-trimming. Every bit of ex- 
perience, every secret of mer- 
chandising that the Regal Shoe 
Company had stored away was to 
be his for the asking. 

Also, and here is one of the 
most radical features of the new 
plan, to protect the merchant’s 
profit under a rule of fixed price, 
the Regal Company has decided to 
pay the freight, delivering all 
goods F. O. B. the merchant's 
town. 

It is the belief of Mr. Bliss 
that this is the solution to the 
problem of selling an advertised 
article at a fixed price. It gives 
the merchant his full margin of 
profit wherever he may be located. 

Immediately it became apparent 
that any plan of this kind could 
not be operated from the Boston 
office. So, after analysis of'con- 
ditions, the country was divided 
into fifteen zones, following the 
distribution of the per capita 
wealth of the country, population 
and, so far as possible, the lines 
of present Regal district bound- 
aries. 

As is generally known, Regal 
stores, while under the control of 
the sales director at Boston, are 
actually supervised by . district 
managers, to whom the store man- 
agers are responsible, 
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Broadly speaking, the zone plan 
meant an extension of the work 
of these district managers to cover 
both the Regal stores and the Re- 
gal agencies in their districts. New 
zones were created where the 
size of present districts made in- 
tensive work impracticable. 

There were two reasons for 
doing this. First, it placed an 
experienced store executive at the 
disposal of Regal agents. Second, 
it wiped out the present manager’s 
prejudice against the establish- 
ment of agencies in his district. 
Of course, there was no support- 
ing the theory in fact, but in the 
past it was a rare district man- 
ager who didn’t believe that agen- 
cies established adjacent to his 
city stores would cut down the 
volume of sales. 

As an example of how quickly 
the district managers responded 
to the obligation of being respon- 
sible for all the sales in their 


zone, the plan had hardly been put 
into operation before a zone man- 
ager wired for permission to sell 


a suburban store in a_ locality 
where he had previously claimed 
its establishment would hurt the 
local Regal store. 


STATEMENT TO ZONE MANAGERS 


Following on the heels of the 
decision to operate on the zone 
basis, an announcement of the 
fact was sent to the newly ap- 
pointed zone managers, from 
which I quote the following: 

“It shall be the duty of every 
zone manager to help the retailer 
carrying Regal Shoes to increase 
his business, just as it is his duty 
to see that our own Regal stores 
make a profit. 

“He shall feel himself obliged 
to help the retailer by giving his 
personal services or the services 
of any member of his staff. 

“His work as a zone manager 
will be judged in large measure 
on his own ability to make the 
Regal line a profitable one for 
the merchants in his zone to 
carry.” 

It took some time for either 
zone managers or the rest of the 
selling staff to realize the full im- 
port of this statement. Was the 
company in earnest? Did it ac- 
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tually mean that they were to 
swing out into the “sticks” and 
help merchants with their petty 
problems, just as they did their 
own stores? Could merchants 
expect the services of star Regal 
retail salesmen to show their 
salespeople how to sell? Did the 
company’ actually expect’ to 
send the district window-trimmer 
out to put in sales-making win- 
dow-trims? Would they be al- 
ijowed to show the merchants in 
the zone their accounting system, 
and Hiow the company kept its fin- 
gers on the business twenty-four 
hours in the day? They could 
hardly believe it, even after they 
had been emphatically assured 
that every bit of Regal’s quarter 
of a century of experience was 
free to every Regal agent and 
that Regal promotive power was 
behind every store that sold Re- 
gal Shoes. 

Aside from the closer knit con- 
nection afforded by making the 
zone headquarters a dynamo for 
selling ideas, a fuller development 
of the zone plan will be to make 
the Regal zone store an in-stock 
department, from which the re- 
tailer can get wanted shoes in a 
few hours. This will meet the 
retailer’s need for a smaller stock 
investment and will cut down the 
“just outs” that lose so many 
sales if a merchant is any dis- 
tance from the factory. 

Also it abolishes a cherished 
shoe tradition of visiting a mer- 
chant only once a season. 

Any sales manager knows what 
a job it is to keep men going at 
top speed for four or five months, 
with no physical contact with the 
house during that time. If things 
go well at the start the salesman 
picks up his nerve and plugs 
through. But let him get a string 
of rebuffs during his first week 
and the line looks like a bunch 
of lemons the rest of the trip. 

Under the zone system of trav- 
eling, with frequent drops back 
to the zone headquarters, the Re- 
gal company feels that its sales- 
men are going to do better work 
and maintain greater interest in 
the line. To quote Mr. Gould: 
“What if one swing does prove a 
Waterloo. The zone traveler will 
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COMMERCE 


OMMERCIALLY, Philadelphia is the second 

largest city in the United States—the third 
largest in the world. ll the activities of 
this great commercial field are portrayed daily in 
the Pustic Lepcer—the newspaper by which 
Philadelphia is best known to the nation. Expert 
writers and nation-wide facilities give it a Business 
News Service that is unequalled. It is the only 
newspaper combining general news of the world 
with the complete news of business—two dailies 
in one. ! 


HILADELPHIA’S big business men—bankers, 

financiers, proprietors, executives and well-paid 
workmen of 8000 huge industrial organizations— 
read the Pustic Lepcrr., First, because it is the 
eighty-year-old family newspaper of better-than- 
average Philadelphians; second, because it reflects 
the spirit of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and 
American commerce. 

















HE advertiser with a product of interest to 

commercial men in this great “Workshop of 
the World,” will find the Pusiic Lepcer Phila- 
delphia’s strongest merchandising force. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PUBLIC efaie 


Member A. B. C. 
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MR. J. MITCHEL THORSEN, who 
has been Advertising Manager of 
the Metropolitan Magazine for the 
last four years, during which time 
the Metropolitan has risen to the 
first rank in ‘the popular monthlies, 
has retired from the managership in 
order to enter business on his own 
account. He leaves the Metro- 
politan with the heartiest good 
_ wishes and the highest recognition 
of his services on the part of the 
Metropolitan Magazine. 


Mr. Thorsen’s place as Advertising 


Manager will be taken by Mr. O. H. 
Carrington, for twelve years a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Staff, who 
more recently has been well known 
to advertisers as Eastern Manager 
and has contributed largely to the 
rapid progress made by the magazine. 


Mr. W. T. Hamilton, Jr., of the 
Metropolitan Magazine, will take 
Mr. Carrington’s place as Eastern 
Advertising Manager. Mr. George 
S. Thorsen will, as before, have 
control of the Western Field. 


H. J. WHIGHAM, President 


432 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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get back to the zone store in a 
i w weeks and see that Regal 
Sioes are still on the map and 
that a fair percentage of the pub- 
lic is willing to pay good money 
for them. He gets a new touch 
o: enthusiasm and he starts from 
the mark with new vigor.” 

Outlining the plan and putting 
it On paper was one thing, get- 
ting the men to sell it intelligently 
was another. 

There were two big forces to 
contend with. On one hand was 
the old staff of agency salesmen, 
bred-in-the-bone shoe _ travelers, 
schooled to go out and sell just 
shoes, and who, having never been 
on the retail side of the fence, 
find it hard to get the retail view- 
point. These men would have to 
be sold on the policy of here- 
after selling no shoes as Regal 
unless the price was stamped on 
the bottom at the factory, also 
they would have to be coached to 
sell the merits of an advertised 
shoe. 

On the other side were men 
drawn from Regal retail stores 


to swell the zone sales staffs, who, 
while enthusiastic about Regal 
prestige and its value to the re- 
tailer, had to be trained in whole- 
sale selling and in the best form 
of putting up a proposition. 

All the men affected by the new 


plan—wholesale salesmen, zone 
managers, their assistants and the 
inside sales and advertising staffs 
—were directed to meet in Bos- 
ton for a three-day convention, 
beginning March 17. Every step 
in the merchandising of shoes was 
covered in the course of the care- 
fully worked out programme, be- 
ginning with the raw material as 
it is received at the factory. The 
importance of each separate step 
in the selling process was clearly 
pointed out, the discussion being 
usually led by authorities who 
were not directly connected with 
the company. us the discus- 
sion of advertising was led by ad- 
vertising men of national promi- 
nence, Every detail of the sell- 
ing plan was covered in such a 
way as to make certain that no 
man could misunderstand it, and 
the convention closed with ev- 
erybody chock full of enthu- 
siasm and thoroughly sold on the 


proposition, for the time being at 
least. 

But, as every manufacturer 
knows, it is one thing to teach a 
group of salesmen what ought to 
be done, and quite another thing 
to see that they do it. A man 
may leave a sales convention full 
of enthusiasm, and with the firm 
intention of carrying out every 
suggestion, but when he gets back 
in his territory by himself, old 
habits assert themselves. It takes 
more than a three-days’ conven- 
tion—no matter how enthusiastic 
—to put over an entire change of 
policy. One of the most interest- 
ing features of the Regal com- 
pany’s plan is the system of re- 
ports which is designed to keep 
the salesmen reminded of their 
new duties, while at the same 
time supplying the company with 
useful data concerning its retail 
agents. 


REPORTS ARE THE SYSTEM’S BACK- 
BONE 


A great deal of ingenuity has 
been exercised in arranging forms 
which will enable the salesmen to 
make the fullest possible report 
on a prospect with the least ef- 
fort. Manufacturers who com- 
plain that they “cannot get their 
salesmen to make reports” might 
examine these forms with profit. 
Very little actual writing is nec- 
essary. The salesman can give 
most of the information by means 
of check marks in the proper 
spaces. But by the time he has 
filled out a report on a prospect 
he has given the company a pretty 
clear notion of the conditions, 
and, what may be even more im- 
portant, he has pretty thoroughly 
informed himself as to the needs 
of the particular prospect. 

It is not possible, in the limited 
page space of Printers’ INK, to 
reproduce one of the complete re- 
port forms so that it can be read. 
An idea can be obtained, how- 
ever, from the reproduction of a 
section of the salesman’s prospect 
report in which he “visualizes” the 
interior of the prospect’s store. 
Other sections of the same report 
(not shown) include data con- 
cerning the location of the store, 
the number of windows, how 
trimmed, etc., the nature of the 


. 
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business, its financial standing as 
given by local bankers and by 
commercial agencies, the recep- 
tion given the salesman, the mer- 
chant’s attitude toward the line, 
the advertising and the dealer 
helps, the lines of shoes now car- 
ried and the volume. of sales, 
names of buyers, their attitude to- 
wards the line, and ‘recommenda- 
tions for creating better. interest. 
There are other reports on stores 
which are actual Regal agents, re- 
ports. on dealer-helps distributed, 
etc. 

Now, aside from the fact that 
these reports furnish necessary 
data to the home office and the 
zone headquarters, they serve a 
highly important purpose in keep- 
ing the salesman’s attention fixed 
upon the fact that he is selling 
something besides mere merchan- 
dise. He notices the dealer’s win- 
dows because he must report on 
them, likewise the store fixtures, 
the prominence given to shoes, 
and so on. He must find out the 


dealer’s attitude towards adver- 
tised goods, hence he must talk 


advertising. He is led to use 
himself the arguments he heard 
at the convention, and by degrees 
he forms the habit of selling the 
Regal proposition as a whole. 

Of course, it is too soon to pass 
judgment upon the ultimate suc- 
cess of the new policy. It is well 
worth watching, however, since it 
embraces dealer-co-operation up- 
on a scale which has seldom, if 
ever before, been attempted. It 
represents also a fight for the 
fixed-price principle, which is the 
basis of the manufacturer’s pro- 
tection of his goods in the open 
market. 


William H. Black Dead 

William H. Black died in New York 
on April 14, aged 88 years. He com- 
menced: his advertising career on the 
staff of the Ladies’ Home Journal un- 
der. Thomas Balmer, then Western man- 
ager of that magazine. When the latter 
became Western manager of the But- 
terick publications Mr. Black went with 
him, succeeding him in_ that position 
later on, and then following him as ad- 
vertising manager, with headquarters in 
New York. He was with the Butterick 
Company nearly ten years, and then be- 
came advertising manager of Hampton’s 
Magazine. For a number of months in 
1914 and 1915 he was associated with the 
Street Railways Advertising Company. 
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Government’s. Market Infor- 
mation Should Be Advertised 


At; the meeting of the Sphinx Clu) 
last week, Tuesday evening, Preston | 
Lynn, of Wanamaker’s, New York, wa: 
re-elected . president of that organizatio: 
In recognition of Mr.. Lynn’s service:, 
Mr. Huntsman, the treasurer, presente | 
him with a sterling silver and_ ivor 
gavel, appropriately inscribed and bea: 
ing a silver sphinx in relief. 

he other officers elected were: Vic« 
agar = R: Scarburgh, Clarenc: 
V. Smith,’ Dan A. Carroll and Collin 
secretary, E. D. Gibbs; 
F. R. Huntsman; executive 
W. 'R. Hotchkin, James 
O’Flaherty, Samuel Moffitt, _ Clarkso: 
Cowl, George Ethridge, Corbett Mc 
Carthy and Ludwig. Nissen. 

One of the speakers of the evening 
was W. R. Hotchkin, whose subject was 
“The Sales Possibilities of the Unknown 
Want,” which has already been repro 
duced in = in Printers’ Inx, he 
other speaker was James Newton Gunn, 
president of the United States Tire 
Company. His subject was, “After the 
War—What?” 

Mr. Gunn said that after the war we 
should haye to meet the organized effort 
of the nations now. at war. But we have 
not realized that instant action for in 
dustrial preparedness is necessary. Th« 
methods we have formerly used to seek 
trade at home and abroad are inade 
quate. No one seems to know how to 
prepare a complete campaign to operat: 
successfully in Europe, South America, 
Africa and Australasia. Far closer co- 
operation between the selling and the 
advertising men is imperative. There 
has been too much needless waste be- 
cause of loose co-ordination. In con- 
clusion Mr. Gunn said: 

“Many of the useful activities of our 
government in gathering and_dissemina- 
ting information for the benefit of manu- 
facturer and merchant are entirely un- 
known to us. They need to be adver- 
tised and we need to know how to co- 
operate with these various departments 
of the Government and to benefit by 
their work. But a_very limited portion 
of the work of the Bureau of Commerce 
and Labor and of the Federal Trade 
Commission is known to the majority of 
merchants, and in his general adminis- 
trative organization he does not make 
plans to oe epee with the Government 
and utilize the product of its work. 

“As a direct result of some measure 
of prosperity from war business and no 
enforced economies, the standard of 
living and the scale of expenditure of 
our working people is going higher and 
will be very much higher in comparison 
with the standards of the wage. earners 
of Europe, who, during the period of 
the war, will have enforced training in 
economy, so that we shall be compelled 
more carefully to study our manufactur- 
ing costs ont methods and along more 
accurate lines than ever before. We 
have deceived ourselves into believing 
that we know a great deal about effi- 
ciency and the science of management, 
but, as compared with the efficiency of 
Germany, we are but in the kindergarten 
stage.” 


Armstrong; 
treasurer, R. 
committee, 
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emina- WILLIAM J. RYAN, 20 YEARS WITH LITERARY 


DIGEST. NOW ITS ADVERTISING MANAGER 


STREET & FINNEY as seen 


by leaders in advertising 


“The experience of Street &F Finney makes 
them efficient and economical. Original in 
their case is hyphenated and written as 
Practical-Originality.” 
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*TO SECURE* 
DISTRIBUTION 


} Convenience of purchase is 


mee a great factor in successful 


merchandising and the effect- 
| iveness of any form of adver- | 
| tising is greatly enhanced by 
|a thorough and complete dis- | 
| tribution. 
These truths are axiomatic. 

We make it our business to 
| create advertising that induces and 
insures orders because of its 


m8 effectiveness in creating an 


' immediate demand for the 
individual dealer. 

In this category we include 
| Window Displays or Cut Outs 
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that may be shipped with the 
goods, direct by mail adver- 
‘tising that can be sent to] 
| dealer’s customers, fans, pict- | 


ures and other novelties that = 
| may be given with the goods fy 


| to consumers as inducements | 
| for initial purchases, and | 
| many other effective items. 

Interesting data on this and | 
i many other uses for Color- | 
graphic work will be sent free | 
| to any business man who is | 
| interested. 


If you have an advertising agent we will 
work through or with him without additional J 
cost 


deiatical ea Company 
#eAvenee at “Str ergrapic Advertsing 
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|| BUILDERS of AMERICAN BUSINESS 


E. M. SKINNER, GENERAL 
MANAGER OF WILSON BROTHERS 





“T believe every business man who reads System, 
the Magazine of Business, is a better business man 
than he was before. I speak out of personal 
experience.” , 





NUMBER XLVII in the series of portraits of readers of SYSTEM 




















Advertising as a Ba 
By Elijah W. Se 


Senior Member of the Firm of Haskins & Sells, 
New York; Author of “Corporate Management C 
P Financial Affairs of 


Control, ” “Publicity o 


A PVERTISING has long since 
passed the pioneer stage with 
its allegorical Garden of Eden 
origin; passed also long since its 
street-crier period. with its histori- 
cal Greek and Roman setting; 
remote indeed is its advent in our 
own country in 1704, when the 
Boston News Letter printed the 
first known newspaper advertise- 
ment in America; yet it is with 
keen interest we trace its rapid 
development from that date to its 
inception as a business, on down 
to the comprehensive organiza- 
tions of to-day when the annual 
expenditure in advertising in all 
branches, as estimated by the best 
authorities, attains the enormous 
sum of five hundred million 
dollars. 

When it is realized that these 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
are paid by business for this serv- 
ice, it is inevitable that the ques- 
tion “Is Advertising a Business 
Asset,” assumes considerable im- 
portance to business men on the 
one hand and becomes of deep- 
seated interest to members of the 
advertising profession on _ the 
other, so correlated is this profes- 
sion with business for mutual sus- 
tenance and expansion. . . 

The demands on the public ac- 
countant are various. The work 
in general terms embraces: audit- 
ing, which has to do with the 
verification and proper statement 
of assets and liabilities: and the 
accounts of operations, and deter- 
mination of fiduciary integrity ; 
special examinations and reports 
on the affairs of those engaged in 
every field of activity, for the 
most part for bankers and others 
interested in investments; devis- 
ing and installing new systems of 
accounts and revising and improv- 
ing existing systems; a miscel- 
laneous class of work such as 
making statements of the accounts 
of executors and administrators 


Address delivered before the Advertis- 
ing Club of St. Louis, April 18, 1916. 
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tion of udsaiaiatretree’ and other 
branches of business; supervising 
inventories and appraisals; prepa- 
ration of reports and. frequently 
certificates relating to these un- 
dertakings; and numerous other 
incidental matters. 

With the marvelous growth and 
expansion of business, its inter- 
locking interests and _ intricate 
combinations, it is but natural that 
complex problems arise, but the 
surprising thing is that, through 
ignorance of the rudiments of 
accounting or otherwise, hopeless 
confusion occurs over the most 
simple accounting propositions, 
and endless controversies arise on 
matters as to which, when the 
facts are properly stated, there 
should be no difference of opinion. 


A CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANT WOULD 
HAVE DONE DIFFERENTLY 


Let me bring to your attention 
just one case, not wholly unrelated 
to our specific topic: Our Income 
Tax Law dealing with the manner 
in which the net income of cor- 
porations, etc., shall be ascertained 
reads: 


“Such net income shall be as- 
certained by deducting from 
the gross amount of the in- 
come of such corporations re- 
ceived within the year all the 
ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid within the year in the 
maintenance and operation of 
its business,” etc. 


In other words, the income ac- 
count should be prepared on the 
basis of cash receipts and dis- 
bursements notwithstanding the 
fact that a creature of the govern- 
ment itself—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission — especially 
provides that the methods to be 
pursued by the railroads in ascer- 
taining their income shall not be 
on this basis, but on the basis of 


income accrued and expenses in- 
3 
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curred. Yet it does not appear 
that it occurred to any of our 
representatives in passing the bill, 
or to the President in signing 
it, that there was any inconsist- 
ency. 

The point is that such incon- 
sistency would have been apparent 
at once to a Certified Public Ac- 
countant if he had had anything 
to do with drafting the bill. 
Moreover, the bill would have 
been logically arranged and so 
clearly presented as to render un- 
necessary the flood of rulings by 
the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Numerous illustrations could be 
given of cases in which points of 
controversy could have _ been 
clearly and practically cleared by 
a public accountant, whose decis- 
ions in matters involving the 
proper classification of Invest- 
ments, Assets, and Income would 
be consistent with the purposes of 
the profession which, in the dis- 
charge of its functions, deals only 
with conditions, facts, and figures 
—it has no place for bias, per- 
versions, fancies, or narrow and 
contracted viewpoints; on the 
contrary, it calls for breadth of 
vision, discretion, tact, and di- 
plomacy. 


IS ADVERTISING AN EXPENSE OR AN 
INVESTMENT? 


In determining, therefore, the 
position which the cost of adver- 
tising should occupy in the finan- 
cial statements of a present-day 
business, the public accountant 
proceeds to a knowledge of the 
facts and conditions under which 
the advertising was done and to 
consideration of the relation which 
those facts and conditions bear 
to the capital employed. Given 
these purposes and conditions of 
the advertising, together with the 
policy of the management of the 
undertaking, which facts are fre- 
quently difficult to ascertain, the 
correct classification of advertis- 
ing as an asset or expense is not 
difficult to determine. 

Let us consider when, with pro- 
priety, advertising may be carried 
as an asset in the balance-sheet 
of a going concern, It has many 
of the characteristics of ordinary 


commodities of trade. For in- 
stance, it may be bought and sold, 
and it has a certain definite value 
aside from that of the material 
and physical labor of which it is 
composed. According to its ap- 
plication in such a case, as with 
other commodities, it may be 
justly considered as an asset. 

Advertising differs, however, 
from other commodities in that 
the benefits derived, being limited 
to the advertiser, cannot be dis- 
sociated from the particular thing 
or business advertised, and as such 
disposed of to another. In this 
respect it is identical with good 
will and confronts the same dif- 
ferences of opinion and policy as 
are held concerning the extent to 
which good will, patents, and kin- 
dred things should be regarded as 
assets. However, if it can be 
shown that a going concern has 
something of real value in its 
good name and good will, some- 
thing that can be realized upon in 
any disposition of its business 
and upon which as an investment 
it is receiving satisfactory returns, 
there should be no objection to 
treating it as an asset. The same 
holds true of advertising. 

Again, such advertising as may 
be done for the purpose of bring- 
ing to the attention of the public 
some new business or branch of 
business, or some new or im- 
proved article, and which has a 
direct effect in creating or increas- 
ing the good will of a business 
undertaking, may be considered as 
an asset. 

An individual, firm, or company 
which has something new or of 
superior merit to dispose of should 
provide sufficient capital at the 
outset of the undertaking not only 
for plant and working materials, 
but for advertising, in order to 
adequately acquaint the public 
with the merits of that which is 
to be sold. The amount so pro- 
vided and spent might with all 
propriety be considered and car- 
ried in the balance-sheet as an 
asset, and in any disposition of 
the business it would have a good- 
will value depending upon the re- 
turns of the business, 

When then must advertising be 
considered as expense? Such ad- 
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Request! 


(THE conventions of the Master Car Builders’ and 

American Railway Master Mechanics’ Associa- 
tions will be held at Atlantic City, N. J.. beginning 
June 1lith to 21st inclusive. Just what part the June 
Daily issues of the Railway Age Gazette play in 
these two important conventions is set forth in 


our 1916 


June Dalily 
le Boke um pete) :< 


This booklet is yours on request. If you are a 
manufacturer of a device or a product of interest 
to the heads of the mechanical departments of rail- 
roads, send for a copy; for over 95% of the men 
responsible for purchases in the Mechanical De- 
partment of steam roads will read the June Daily 
issues of the Railway Age Gazette. Again we say, 


this booklet is yours on request. Write! 


Railway Age Gazette 
New York Chicago Cleveland 


{11 the Simmons-Boardman Publications, Rail- 
way Age Gazette, Railway Mechanical Engineer, 
Railway Signal Engineer, and Railway Electrical 
Engineer are Members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. 
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It Isn’t Hard to Pick the RIGHT 
Newspapers in Los Angeles! 


Follow the lead of the best judges of 
local mediums—the depart- 
ment stores 


During the year 1915, the department stores spent 
their money for advertising as follows, Daily and 


Sunday: ee 


Los Angeles Tribune - 1,895,901 


Second Morning Paper - - - 1,337,063 
Third Morning Paper - - = 374,663 


TRIBUNE carried more department store advertising 
than other two morning papers COMBINED 


LINES 


Los Angeles Express - 2,158,975 


Second Evening Paper - =- = 707,742 
Third Evening Paper - - - = 428,841 


EXPRESS carried twice the department store adver- 
tising of the other two evening papers COMBINED ! 


The LOS ANGELES EXPRESS and TRIBUNE 
combined carried 42% more department store 
advertising than all the other Los Angeles 
papers combined!! 


TRIBUNE is the youngest Los Angeles paper and the only 
one-cent morning paper in Los Angeles. 


EXPRESS is the oldest Los Angeles paper and only evening 
paper with Associated Press franchise. 


MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


WM. J. MORTON CO. Representatives 


FIFTH AVE. BLDG., NEW YORK TRIBUNE BLDG., CHICAGO 
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vertising as may be done to main- 
tain a normal distribution, or to 
keep the name and nature of a 
pusiness before the public, or for 
he purposes: of calling attention 
o special temporary prices of 
ticles, although having some 
‘ffect upon the good will of the 
jusiness, should not require 
iurther capital and should be 
considered as an expense and 
rrovided for out of current op- 
crations, 

Take another instance, that of 
an old and established business, 
such, for example, as a mutual 
issurance association. Such an 
association would not be justified 
in or have any reason for carry- 
ing as an asset the expenditures 
it might make for advertising. 
As such it is not an asset which 
could be realized and distributed; 
it has no place as good-will value 
to the association whose business 
could not be sold; it is not a thing 
for which capital could be raised; 
hence it would not be practicable 
to consider it as an asset, but, 
conversely, an expense. 


Between the extremes, say for 


illustration, of a newly started 
proprietary medicine business, the 
principal asset of which might 
be its advertising, and an old es- 
tablished mutual assurance asso- 
ciation, with no asset of that 
nature, would fall all the other 
undertakings which depend upon 
advertising for marketing their 
products; and for the public ac- 
countant, or anyone, to classify 
advertising as an asset or as an 
expense requires, as I have aimed 
to point out, a thorough analysis 
and definite understanding of the 
case in hand. 

In many cases, mainly for con- 
servatism, the asset represented 
by advertising expenditure, good 
will, patents, and kindred things, 
is ultimately charged off and 
climinated as an asset from the 
halance-sheet, and like most things 
tnat are conservative this practice 
is commendable; but there is no 
fixed rule governing such proced- 
ure, either as to when it shall be 
charged off or how much at a 
time. 

Whatever differences of opinion 
may arise over the question dis- 


cussed, there is no shadow of 
doubt concerning the marvelous 
power of advertising in whatso- 
ever field it operates. In recog- 
nition of this I venture to suggest 
a new field, a suggestion which 
met with considerable interest 
when presented by me at the Con- 
vention of Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America in 1911. I refer 
to the proper and adequate adver- 
tising, in a systematic and scien- 
tific manner, of the financial af- 
fairs of the corporations in which 
the public is interested directly as 
shareholders or indirectly through 
the influence of the corporations 
upon general business conditions. 

Advertising the financial affairs 
of corporations is of great public 
importance and adv ertising agents 
have a public duty in this connec- 
tion that should be performed, the 
effects of which should be far- 
reaching and of inestimable public 
benefit. 


PUBLICITY OF AFFAIRS BENE- 
FICIAL 


FULL 


In my experience as a public 
accountant, I have had to do with 
the financial affairs of practically 
all kinds of ‘corporations, as well as 
with those of governments, states, 
and municipalities, and have come 
in more or less intimate contact 
with many of the various officials 
and managers of all of them. 
Based upon this experience I have 
formed my judgment of the gen- 
eral honesty of the management 
of corporations, and it is my 
opinion that full publicity of the 
affairs of corporations would be 
beneficial not only to the public 
but to the corporations them- 
selves, inasmuch as it would fore- 
stall investigations and actions 
brought about by public uneasi- 
ness. 

That the affairs of a business 
organization are of no concern to 
anyone except those responsible 
for its creation and continuance 
is sound doctrine, and may be 
applied to small affairs without 
detriment. 

In ‘this country, however, cor- 
porations with large affairs have 
become thé prey of politicians to 
such extent as seriously to retard 
progression because their financial 
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affairs are not generally under- 
stood. If such affairs were made 
known in such manner as could 
not be misunderstood, the un- 
scrupulous, vote-attracting attacks 
of politicians would cease to mis- 
lead the voting masses. 

It is my belief that corporations 
would be willing to accept the 
counter-effect of publicity to meet 
or mitigate conditions with which 
they are now confronted. The 
cost of such publicity would be 
more than offset by the reduc- 
tion in the expense of lobbying, 
defense against unjust legisla- 
tion and blackmailing legislators. 
Moreover, such expenditures, now 
without question charged to ex- 
pense, would assume in the light 
of publicity costs the high value 
in some cases at least of an in- 
vestment. 

To intelligently canvass this 
class of business, an advertising 
man should be able not only to 
impress the management with the 
desirability of such publicity, but 
he should have some knowledge 
of the form and amount of detail 
which his public will require, and 
with anything less than which it 
will not be satisfied.. It is need- 
less to say the public would have 
to be assured of the accuracy of 
the published figures. Undoubt- 
edly an influence in attaining this 
end will be to include in all pub- 
lished reports certificates of repu- 
table public accountants. 

The proposition divides itself 
into two essential elements: 

First: That dealing with capi- 
talization which embraces all the 
fixed, liquid, floating, and current 
assets on the one hand, and lia- 
bilities, ‘both funded and current, 
on the other. In the prepara- 
tion of this information, nothing 
should be hidden and all essential 
details given. 

Second: That dealing with the 
operations which relate to earn- 
ings or sales. Beginning with the 
total amount of such earnings or 
sales fully classified, there should 
be shown successively the allow- 
ances thereon, the direct costs, 
consisting of labor, material, and 
incidental expenses, the general 
expenses, the fixed charges for 
taxes, interest, and _ similar 
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charges, and finally the balance, 
if any available, and its applica- 
tion for extensions of the busi- 
ness, betterments, dividends, etc., 
and the remainder to be carried 
to the reserve, surplus, and profit 
and loss accounts. 

The daily press, including the 
popular newspapers, magazines, 
and periodicals with large circula- 
tions are the natural mediums 
through which the knowledge of 
corporate affairs should reach the 
public. Such publicity would act 
as a restraint upon those corpora- 
tions open to censure and would 
put in a fair light those institu- 
tions which are entitled to the 
credit for the great commercial 
development of this country. It 
would have a salutary influence 
upon the voting and investing 
public, thus furnishing some relief 
to the unwarranted and unjust 
restrictions upon the development 
of our resources. 


Furniture Makers of Grand 
Rapids Seek Protection 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Manu- 
facturers’ Association has begun an ac- 
tion in equity against members of the 
Grand Rapids Purchasing Association, 
who are all retailers doing business in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In the bill of complaint it is stated 
that the defendants have represented to 
the public that goods they sell are made 
in Grand Rapids, whereas some of them 
are made elsewhere, and, further, that 
they have adopted a label which is used 
upon the furniture and in newspaper 
advertising that tends to advance the al- 
leged deception in the minds of pur- 
chasers. 

It is asked that the defendant com- 
panies be enjoined from selling or of- 
fering for sale, as Grand Rapids furni- 
ture, any furniture not in fact the prod- 
uct of the factories of that city, “ 
from affixing to such furniture any la- 
bel containing the words ‘Grand Rapids,’ 
or by show-window designation, news- 
paper advertising or in any other way 
whatsoever falsely representing the same 
as the product of the factories of the 
City of Grand Rapids, or selling the 
same with the intent that such false 
label or representation shall be there- 
unto affixed.” 


New Trade Paper in Tailoring 
Field 


The Tailor Mechanic is the name of 
a new monthly published by the Cloth- 
ing Designer Company, New York, in 
the interests of employees of the large 
clothing manufacturers, custom and 
pressing tailors and dyers, 





Getting the Reader’s Confidence 
in Your Letters 


\ Series of Letters That Get the Reader’s Confidence and Sell Bonds by 
Mail Order. 


By Harrison McJohnston 


HERE are at least two fun- 

damental principles involved 
in the art of causing readers to 
believe statements made in let- 
ters,” said Mr. Smith, the adver- 
tising manager who believes in 
making a co-operative study of the 
art of effective letter writing with 
his ten sales correspondents. 
“These principles are: 

“1, Tell the truth. 

“2, Prove, or omit, all state- 
ments that might not be believed. 

“It is not easy for most of us 
to tell the truth, but to tell the 
truth is the easiest way to get 
belief in our statements. At least 
that is the experience of my force 
of sales correspondents. But, of 
course, telling the truth is not 
enough. Truth really is often 
stranger than fiction. Convincing 
expression of the truth is just 
as necessary as the truthfulness 
of the fact expressed. On the 
other hand, many-a plain fact is 
often killed because the writer 
tries too hard to prove it. His 
great effort to convince causes the 
reader to feel that the effort is 
necessary. 

“Let’s take some letters at ran- 
dom,” said Smith as he searched 
through his folder of letters saved 
because they were either pro or 
con specimens in gaining confi- 
dence. “Here’s a series of letters 
from a house that sells bonds by 
mail—letters that sold me bonds 
chiefly because I believed what 
these letters say ; and I have found 
out from the writer of these let- 
ters that they pull, and that the 
main resistance to letters designed 
to sell bonds is lack of confidence. 
‘Confidence is the basis of the 
sale of bonds, and belief is the 
basis of confidence,’ is what he 
said.” 

This is the start of the first let- 
ter: 


Dear Si: 

Your inquiry is in our hands. 
Thank you. The circular and 
booklet you asked for are en- 
closed. They describe a variety 
of sound 6 per cent serial bonds, 
secured by the best class of newly 
improved, income-earning, well- 
located real estate in Chicago and 
other properous cities. 

You doubtless are considering 
a problem about like this: 

“I have money to _ invest. 
Where is a safe, sound, secure 
investment that will be convenient 
in every way—pay me a good rate 
of interest, around 6 per cent, 
regularly and punctually—and free 
me from worry, care and super- 
vision?” 

If this is a fair statement of 
the investment problem you are 
now working out, it will be worth 
your while to check up carefully 
and see how completely the bonds 
we offer meet each and every one 
of your requirements. 


BREEDS CONFIDENCE AT THE START 


“Somehow when'I got this first 
letter,” said Smith, “I had a feel- 
ing of assurance when I read those 
first words, ‘Your inquiry is in 
our hands’—‘in our hands,’ mind 
you; an expression which suggests 
safety and caution and carefulness 
on the part of this concern. And 
I would prefer to buy bonds 
from that kind of concern. Com- 
pare ‘in our hands’ to ‘your inquiry 
is received,’ which would be a 
colorless statement, entirely un- 
necessary because the reader 
would know his inquiry must have 
been received. ‘In our. hands,’ 
therefore, is a case of a convinc- 
ing expression of an obvious fact, 
and not less convincing because 
the fact is obvious. It is a nat- 
ural, and, therefore, a_ sincere, 
and, therefore, a convincing ex- 
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pression. Combine the natural- 
ness of stating this obvious fact 
at the beginning of the letter with 
the subtle suggestion of ‘in our 
hands,’ and you have a good be- 
ginning from the standpoint of 
getting confidence. 

“The rest of this two-page let- 
ter gives facts concerning the 
safety, convenience, security and 
attractive income of bonds sold 
by the house, taking up one of 
these features at a time. 

“Now take the second letter. 
The first sentence is conventional, 
and, worse yet, the first paragraph 
is three times as long as the sec- 
ond paragraph—in direct contra- 
diction to good form; and much 
worse: there’s a split infinitive in 
this same paragraph! 

“In fact, I could not imagine a 
much more commonplace letter 
than this; yet I was told by the 
publicity manager of the concern 
that this letter is very strong on 
replies. Of course, as you read 
this letter, you must bear in mind 
the fact that decisions on the 
purchase of bonds are seldom 


made in a hurry, and that the ad- 
dressee has already read several 
pieces of good literature and the 
first letter.” 

Here is the letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Referring to our recent letter 
on the subject of investment se- 
curities, we regret that we have 
not as yet been favored with your 
answer. If we have not heard 
from you for the reason that you 
cannot arrive at a decision be- 
cause some point in our letter was 
not made clear, advise us and we 
will give you further details. It 
is our aim to fully acquaint in- 
vestors with all the information 
essential to the securities which 
we sell. 

Do not feel reluctant to ask 
for any further information if de- 
sired, for at all times we are glad 
to answer inquiries. 

We want to lay special empha- 
sis on the security of these is- 
sues rather than the attractive in- 
terest rate which they bear. These 
first mortgage bonds are direct 
first liens on income-producing 


INK 


real estate, the fundamental basis 
of all security. 

They are inherently sound and 
the best criterion of this is the 
fact that since the establishment 
of this banking house, over thirty- 
four years ago, no investor has 
suffered loss of principal or in- 
terest on any security purchased 
of us. 

We. look forward to your fur- 
ther. advices, and would appreci- 
ate in any event your inquiry oi 
your opinion on the offerings we 
have presented to you. Enclosed 
are suitable blanks and return en- 
velope to facilitate your answer. 


“PROVE IT,” IS CHALLENGE TO FORM 


LETTER 


“Embedded in this ‘ordinary’ 
letter,” said Mr. Smith, “I find 
one paragraph which flashes good 
salesmanship, especially its first 
sentence. mean paragraph 
number 3. This at once empha- 
sizes the chief attraction of the 
bonds this concern sells; that is, 
the attractive interest rate; and 
tends to overcome the chief re- 
sistance; that is, the lack of con- 
fidence in the security of the bonds 
due to the high income. But the 
first sentence in this third para- 
graph would not be so _ strong 
without the second sentence to 
prove it—which illustrates the 
second fundamental principle I 
mentioned at the start; either omit 
or prove statements which might 
not be believed. It’s much better 
not to state a strong point di- 
rectly if its very strength would 
make a reader suspect its truth— 
unless it is immediately proved, 
as in this case. 

“In the next paragraph, how- 
ever, is a statement which seems 
to violate this rule—‘since the es- 
tablishment of this banking house, 
over thirty-four years ago, no in- 
vestor has suffered loss on prin- 
cipal or interest on any security 
purchased of us.’ But I did -not 
question this statement—not be- 
cause I had heen given any di- 
rect proof of its truth, but be- 
cause I had seen it before so of- 
ten. Here’s where this concern’s 
extensive advertising in newspa- 

(Continued on page 65) 
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This is what Mr. C. lronmonger, 
an advertising agent with an enviable reputa- 
tion for conservatism and constructive ability, 
says about 


Che American Weekly 
Magazine 


the colored literary supplement of the Hearst 
Sunday newspapers : 


THE C. IRONMONGER 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


EVENING POST BUILDING 
20 VESEY STREET 
TEL, CORTLANDT 6686 


New York, March 28, 1916 


THE AMERICAN WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
American-Circle Building 
Columbus Circle, New York 


Gentlemen: It is a pleasure to us to 
certify to the pulling power of the 
Weekly Magazine Supplement of the Hearst 
newspapers. We have used it under vary- 
ing conditions, spending many thousands 
of dollars each year, and the definite 
returns which we have been able to trace 
to the investment have been such that 
we are inclined to believe that many 
advertisers are overlooking a good thing 
in not using your pages to the limit. 
We believe you have one of the really 
strong national advertising proposi- 
tions in this country to-day. 

Yours truly, 


THE C. IRONMONGER ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 


by C. IRONMONGER 
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Editorial 

ARM AND FIRESIDE serves 

its advertisers by serving its readers. 
By every legitimate means of co-oper- 
ation between editorial and advertis- 
ing departments Farm and Fireside 
keeps its 600,000 readers always in 
touch with the latest developments in 
farm appliances and machinery. 





INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY: 


“‘We wish to acknowledge receipt of your two letters of 
November 4th giving us the names and addresses of yoursubscribers 
interested in tractors and threshers. These prospects will be fol- 
lowed from our general agencies and we thank you for your 
co-operation.” 





ALLISs-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 


“We are in receipt of your letter of July 27th giving us * * * 
names of people inquiring about our rotary litter * **. We have 
sent bulletins to each of the above, and thank you for referring 
them to us,”’ 





OLIVER CHILLED PLow Works: 


‘‘We thank you very much for yours of the 23d giving us the 
information that you have received from one of your subscribers 
*** in reference to tractor plow illustrated on page 4 of your 
issue of July 17th.” 





J. I. Cast TuHresoinc Macuing Company: 


“‘We are in receipt of your favor of the 28th inst. giving us the 
name of Mr. * * * of * * * as being interested in our line of ma- 
chinery. We wish to thank you kindly for this information and 
same will have our very prompt attention.” 


EARM2FIRESIDE 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 
Founded 1877 600,000 Circulation Issued Twice a Month 
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Co-operation 


HAT advertisers as well as readers 

appreciate this co-operative service 
is plainly shown by the letters quoted 
below. They are typical of thousands 
of similar letters in our files from adver- 
tisers of practically all kinds of goods 
used by farming folk. 





AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE COMPANY: 


‘“We acknowledge your favor of the first inst., bringing to our 
attention the name of Mr. * * * as being interested in an alfalfa 
drill. We have taken the matter up with Mr. * * * and furnished 
him with full information, and desire to thank you for taking the 
trouble to acquaint us with same.”’ 





GALE MANUFACTURING COMPANY: 


‘*We thank you for your letter of the 28th and for the name 
ome. 22 





Evuis KrystoNE AGRICULTURAL Works: 


‘*Your favor of the 29th ult. received informing us that Mr. * * * 
is in the market for a peanut thresher. We thank you for the 
information and will take the matter up with him promptly.”’ 





STEEL Kinc Moror PLow Company: 


‘‘We acknowledge receipt of yours of October 29th requesting 
that we send literature to Mr. * * * and to Mr. * * *. We have 
today sent these gentlemen full information regarding our tractor. 
We thank you for your interest in our behalf.” 


EARM2/IRESIDE 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 


D. W. Henderson, Adv. Mgr. T. J. Morris, Western Adv. Mgr. 
881 Fourth Ave., New York Tribune Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Right Now 


We Can Save You Money 
on Writing Paper! 


E, COST of fine rag stock bonds has 
been forced so high by shortage of raw 
materials that some substitutes must be 

found for them. Sulphite bonds that normally 
sell for seven or eight cents the pound are now 
hard to get at twelve cents. But we are fortu- 
nate in being able to supply our friends with 
a superb bond paper much better than any 
sulphite bond at a price little higher than you 
would have to pay for an all wood sheet. 


This sheet is our famous 


TEMPLE BOND 


It is a combination of rag stock and sulphite, and 
has a hard writing surface, very smooth and uniform. 
The sheet is strong and beautifully clear and white. It 
has the feel and crackle characteristic of the finer bonds. 
Thousands of discriminating buyers have found Temple 
Bond to be the solution of their paper problem being 
very moderate in price, even under prevailing market 
conditions, and possessing all the essentials necessary to 
dignified andself-respecting commercial correspondence. 


“ for April, tells more about 

Paragrafs’ Temple Bond and contains 
a pad of samples showing the five bright tints 
in which it can be furnished. Write today. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Birmingham Detroit Atlanta 
BAY STATE PAPER CO. DIVISION SMITH-DIXON DIVISION 
BOSTON BALTIMORE 
New York Office—Fifth Avenue Building 
Chicago Office—Peoples’ Gas Building 
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pers and in the financial sections 
of magazines, in which they use 
this fact frequently as a slogan, 
backs up their letters and litera- 
ture. The principle here involved 
is, of course, Mr. Dooley’s ‘Oil 
belave anything you say, if you 
only tell it to me often enough.’ 
On the other hand, both the per- 
sonal and the mail salesmen in 
this concern like to have this slo- 
gan challenged. It gives them a 
good opening.” 

Mr. Smith then read the third 
letter in this series, which fol- 
lows : 

Dear Sir: 

Careful investigation is the in- 
vestor’s best protection. You 
doubtless have been making a 
thorough examination of the mer- 
its of the bonds we have submitted 
and recommended to you. This, 
we believe, has caused the delay 
in your reply. 

Our recommendations, backed 
by a record of 34 years without 
loss to a client, ought to have 
weight with you. Yet we cer- 


tainly do not wish to try to sub- 
stitute our judgment for your 


own. You, of course, are the 
best judge of your own require- 
ments. 

But we can do this:—we can 
co-operate with you and help you 
in your investigation into the mer- 
its of these bonds. So_ please 
write us and tell us frankly what 
you think of the securities sub- 
mitted you—which ones you pre- 
fer—what points you want more 
information on—what maturities 
you desire, and the’ like. 

If you wish, let us know how 
much you have available for in- 
vestment—now cr in the future— 
and we will take pleasure in out- 
lining an investment to meet your 
needs and to fit any special re- 
quirements you may indicate. If 
you are-not in the market now but 
expect to be later, by all means 
let us know, in order that we may 
keep you fully informed and 
make you special offerings of at- 
tractive issues when your funds 
become available. 

You will find the enclosed card 
convenient for your reply. We 
will, of course, keep confidential 


any information you may care to 
submit. If you will fill out the 
blanks, we will be in a position to 
give you much better and more in- 
telligent service. 

“When you consider,” said 
Smith, “that this letter is designed 
for non-professional investors, that 
it is, in fact, directed at a typical 
prospect who has anywhere from 
$2,000 to $5,000 to invest, and that 
it is the third letter—designed to 
get information rather than a di- 
rect order—it seems to be a fair- 
ly good letter. Not so good from 
the standpoint of getting the read- 
er’s confidence. That is not so 
necessary. But it is good for its 
purpose. The fourth letter in this 
series, however, does increase my 
confidence in the security of the 
bonds offered by this house— 
which is the one point of resist- 
ance to be overcome. Therefore, 
there is constant temptation to 
overdo the attempt to gain this 
confidence. That is why the first 
paragraphs of this letter avoid 
making statements about this 
house in particular. When you 
read these statements about ‘a re- 
sponsible house’ and ‘a conserva- 
tive investment house’ you believe 
them because you know they are 
true. It would be just as true if 
stated about one house in par- 
ticular, but would not be as read- 
ily admitted to be true by the 
reader.” 


DELICATE HANDLING OF THE MATTER 
OF CONFIDENCE 


Here is the fourth letter: 


Dear Sir: 

Stop ‘and consider how rigor- 
ously an investment is investi- 
gated by a responsible house be- 
fore it is accepted and offered 
to the public! 

conservative investment 
house cannot afford to market an 
unsafe issue of bonds. So it 
tests the loan carefully and thor- 
oughly—more thoroughly than any 
individual investor, however 
skilled and experienced, could do. 

So, when a bond issue is sub- 
mitted to us, we make it run the 
gauntlet of a series of the strict- 
est tests—tests dictated by 34 
years of experience. We first as- 
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sure ourselves that the building is 
well located and will rent readily 
—because good -location is vital 
to the safety of real estate loans. 
Our appraisal committee examines 
the site, fixes its value and com- 
putes the cost of the building. 
The responsibility, character and 
record of the mortgagor are 
lookéd into. We make certain 
that there are no prior claims and 
that title to the property is clear 
—a title guarantee policy ensures 
that. 

If the loan passes these and 
many other tests, we invest our 
own funds in it, and then offer 
it, carefully safeguarded, to the 
public. 

But our responsibility does not 
end here. As long as the loan 
lasts we watch it. Our inspection 
department examines the property 
to see that it is kept in good re- 
pair. Our tax department sees to 
the prompt payment of taxes. Our 
insurance department keeps up the 
insurance, And we collect princi- 
pal and interest from the mort- 
gagor and remit to the bond- 
holders. 

These are the chief reasons why 
no investor has ever suffered loss 
on any security bought of us. 
This record is due to two facts: 
(1) the securities we sell are 
sound; (2) we protect our clients’ 
interests in every way 

The safety of the esis we have 
offered you, and the thoroughness 
of our service, as set forth above 
should strongly appeal to you. 
Please write us to-day and let us 
know your wishes. We will be 
glad to give you any further in- 
formation or to reserve bonds for 
later delivery. 

“All the facts in this letter,” said 
Smith, “are covered in detail 
in a booklet which came with the 
first letter. The booklet is more 
convincing because it is more spe- 
cific. All details concerning the 
exact methods used by this con- 
cern in selecting loans are cov- 
ered in the booklet. This letter, 
therefore, is particularly good as 
a summary reminder of this part 
of the booklet. Yet it stands 
alone pretty well and its main 
purpose, also, is to get a response 
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of some kind. In this it has been 
successful. But a more success- 
ful letter is the fifth in this series. 
This letter is more frankly edu- 
cational for the inexperienced in- 
vestor—the type of investor which 
this concern finds it easiest to sell 
by mail. . Again, as in all the let- 
ters, emphasis is directed to se- 
curity and safety, the features that 
serve best to gain confidence. In 
the last paragraph this letter ap- 
peals slightly to curiosity—enough, 
however, to draw a paying per- 
centage of requests for informa- 
tion concerning the ‘new issue.’ ” 


SUCCESSFUL IN DRAWING REPLIES 


Following is this fifth letter: 
Dear Sir: 

What safeguards the bonds you 
buy? Your answer, of course, 
will be:—earning power—assets— 
responsibility—and—sponsorship. 

These are the four great lines 
of fortifications that protect the 
safety of every safe bond and 
the interests of the bondholders. 

Now re-examine the circulars 
sent you, and you will see how 
thoroughly protected is every is- 
sue we have offered you. The 
first line of defense is earning 
power. The net earnings of each 
property are at least two or three 
times the greatest annual interest 
charge on the bonds, so that even 
if the income were cut in half, 
your interest would still be paid 
promptly. © 

Second—the value of the prop- 
erty mortgaged. The margin of 
safety in each case is so large 
that the property could readily 
be sold for much more than 
enough to meet the principal and 
interest of the bonds in full. 

Third—the responsibility of 
the mortgagor. Since we loan to 
borrowers of assured credit stand- 
ing this is a further strong safe- 


guard. 

And finally—you have the spon- 
sorship of these bonds by the 
House of Blank. For a bond issue 
to be worthy of our recommenda- 
tion, it must be safe and solid 
and sound and secure, through and 
through. Behind these bonds are 
our reputation and our thirty- 
(Continued on page 71) 
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“You go and 
whip him!’ 


A NHAT’S what the 
ranch owner’s 
daughter told the 

assistant professor from 

Harvard after one of the 

boys had slapped his face. 

But physical combat 
was abhorrent to him— 
a hark-back to brutality, 
he said. 

And it took the mad 
drive of a land-rush to 
bridge the centuries. 
“The Manhandler”’ is as 
breezy as the prairie, as 
sweet as a wild rose—and 
its tempo is the clippity- 
clip of the movies. 

If you will send us 
your visiting card with 
your address upon it, the 
current number of Scrib- 
ner’s will be forwarded at 
once. A statement for 
$3, for twelve numbers, 
will be rendered upon the 
first of the month. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
599 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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the ordinary run 
of light fiction: is like 
going to the same mu- 
sical comedy six nights a 
week—and hearing it on 
the phonograph on Sun- 
day? Chocolate éclairs 
and lettuce sandwiches, 
you know, aren’t very 
sustaining. Yet there 
are people who con- 
stantly confuse intelli- 
gence with “high-brow- 
ism,” who forget that a 
worth-while song or book 
or play or story is much 
more entertaining. Is 
your fiction giving you 
as much pleasure as you 
expect ? 
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HESE folks take COMFORT, not because they 
were enrolled by compulsion, but because they 
like the magazine. 
su 
COMFORT easily holds its circulation above the ye 
million and a quarter mark without a circulation manager, 
without paid solicitors, without clubbing, without cut rates 
or deferred payments and without giving premiums to any- _—or 


NEW YORK OFFICS: 1682 Aeolian Hall W. H. GANNETT, 


WALTER R. JENSINS, Jr., Representative AUGUSTA, MAI 
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A Million and a Quartet 
£ Subscribers  &.- 


one to subscribe or renew. Our own old subscribers get 
us most of our new subscriptions from among their friends 
and neighbors. 


The result of such high-grade circulation methods is a 
subscription list pulsing with responsiveness. 


MY Since every single subscriber is taking the magazine 
| because he really wants it, it follows that every sub- 
scriber is reading every issue. 


ey 

ad Perhaps this helps to explain why COMFORT is 
such a remarkable year-round puller—why it will pull for 
you in the June issue. 

the 

yer, 

tes Forms for the June number close May !0—but send. 

ny- __ orders early to be sure of a good position. 

\NNETT, Pub., Inc., uenlin dean: Wa teat: 


UGUSTA, MAINE. FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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A Message to Advertisers 


MOVING PICTURES 
Speak All Languages 


Everyone Has the PHOTO-PLAY Habit 


Men and women, boys and girls of all nationalities. Old and 
young, married and single, rich and poor, educated and illiterate, 
the healthy and the sickly, business men and laborers, travelers 
and stay-at-homes. 


This means everybody who uses your product. All whom you 
would like to have for customers. 


Everyone Goes to the PHOTO-PLAY Theaters 


Including you who read these words. 


Your advertisement may be woven into a short, interesting Photo- 
play; acted by capable interpreters who visualize your sales argu- 
ments before the eyes of millions. Photo-play advertising actu- 
ally demonstrates what cold type tries to explain. 


We Are Commercial PHOTO-PLAY Specialists 


We create and execute all the essentials for complete animated 
advertising campaigns., We place your sales arguments into 
“Photo-play copy” that has the necessary “punch.” We take and 
make the film under the direction of experts. We maintain an 
experienced “cast” of actors and actresses. We guarantee every 
film to be satisfactory to you. We require no payments until the. 
completed film is delivered. 


Let Us Show You Testimonials 


Some of the largest advertisers in the United States have used our 
service. Let us show you their words of commendation. Give 
our service department an opportunity to show the logical adap- 
tation of Photo-play advertising to your product, and its economy. 


IMPERIAL FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices: 547-549 Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











three-year record, with which you 
already are acquainted. This rec- 
ord is a vivid and convincing evi- 
dence of our policy of protecting 
the interests of our clients at all 
times and under all circumstances. 

Here then you have an invest- 
ment with four-fold safeguards— 
protected in every way by which 
it can possibly be protected. Sure- 
ly we have convinced you of the 
safety of these issues. Their in- 
come speaks for itself. 

We have just placed on the 
market an exceptionally attractive 
new issue which we would like 
to submit to you. If your funds 
are ready let us know and we will 
send you detailed information. 
Or, if you expect to be in the 
market later. on, please use the 
enclosed blank to indicate your 
wishes. Anyway, kindly let us 
hear from you and give us your 
instructions. 


COMPARE THIS WITH PRECEDING 
. LETTER 


“Now read this special letter 
written to prospects whose names 
are supplied by the salesmen,” 
Smith continued. “It is notice- 
ably different from the others be- 
cause it goes to experienced buy- 
ers of bonds. This is a bigger 
class of buyers whose expert 
knowledge is recognized; yet, in 
this case, too, the advertising slo- 
gan is used as the best proof of 
the safety of these issues: 


DEAR SIR: 

At the suggestion of ——, our 
representative, we are sending you 
circulars and a booklet descriptive 
of the first mortgage 6 per cent 
real estate bonds we offer. These 
are secured by the best class of 
newly improved, income-produc- 
ing, well-located real estate in 
Chicago and other prosperous 
cities, and, are thoroughly safe- 
guarded investments. 

Each issue is simply an old- 
fashioned first mortgage divided 
up into bonds for convenience in 
selling. The bonds mature serial- 
ly, and the margin of safety in 
every case is more than ample— 
increasing year by year as the 
earlier maturing bonds are paid 
off. 
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The net rental income of each 
property is ample not only to meet 
the interest charges, but to pay off 
a portion of the principal each 
year, and leave a surplus besides. 
In other words, these loans are, 
to a very large extent, self-liq- 
uidating. The properties secur- 
ing them automatically earn a ren- 
tal income sufficient to carry the 
interest charges and reduce the 
principal. Moreover, these bonds 
are not dependent for their safety 
on the success of a corporation or 
an individual. They are safe- 
guarded not merely by ample 
earning power but by mortgaged 
security—the best grade of city 
real estate. 

But the best proof of the safety 
of these issues is this fact— 

No investor has ever lost a dol- 
lar of principal or interest on 
any securities purchased of us 
since this house was founded, 34 
years ago. 

We have on hand a fair range 
of maturities in these issues, in 
denominations of $1,000, $500 and 
$100, to net 6 per cent. 

We hope you will take the time 
to read our literature carefully. 
We will continue you on our mail- 
ing list to receive our offerings 
from time to time, and we trust 
that you will let us know when 
you are in the market, in order 
that we may submit you special 
offerings. 

“We have found that this is a 
good set of letters and worth study- 
ing from the standpoint of confi- 
dence. They command confidence 
from readers who are most reluc- 
tant to give it, because the purchase 
involves the risk of a considerable 
sum of money—money which of- 
ten represents sacrifice and hard- 
ship, saved to help put children 
through school or to keep the 
wolf away in old age. But here 
are some other good examples— 
and still others which wouldn’t 
get the confidence of a sainted 

randmother,” said Mr. Smith as 

e dug deeper into his folder of 
letters’ selected because they il- 
lustrate either the application or 
the non-application of features 
that gain credibility in the state- 
ments they make. 
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Fleischmann’s 
Drive to Interest Chil- 
dren in Their Yeast 


Final Newspaper Campaign Fea- 
tures Prizes for Labels Cut from 
Bakers’ Loaves—Indirectly, Will 
Aid in Sale of Bakers’ Product, 
It Is Thought—How the Con- 
test Is Advertised 


(5 ETTING children to interest 
local housewives in the buy- 
ing of more bread is the feature 
of the thirteen-weeks newspaper 
advertising campaign just started 
by the Fleischmann Company on 
behalf of its yeast. The campaign 
is confined at present to Richmond, 
Va., Buffalo, N. Y., Rochester, N. 
Y., and Columbus, O. The features 
of these four local campaigns 
are prizes offered 
to the children 
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made with Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and other pure products.” 

The contest is restricted to chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age. 
The plan works out as follows: 
The child gets from his or her 
grocer or baker a Pony Contest 
Envelope. Each week the labels 
collected are put into one of these 
envelopes and sealed, the child 
writes his name, address and num- 
ber of labels on the envelope, and 
hands it in either at his baker’s, 
grocer’s, or the Pony Contest head- 
quarters. In exchange he gets a 
receipt-card which he _ presents 
each week for his baker or grocer 
to sign. 

The child also is urged to ask 
his baker or grocer for Pony So- 
licitation Cards, These he is told 
to distribute among the housewives 
in his neighborhood, asking them 
to save their labels for him. 





who shall turn 
in the greatest 
number of 
Fleischmann’s 
Yeast special 
pony contest la- 
bels cut from 
loaves of bread 
purchased of lo- 
cal bakers and 
grocers. Seven 
of these prizes 
are Shetland 
ponies, three 
with carts 

harness, cen rie e 
four with saddles ae 


See the Ponies 


ae oon 


and ile = 


thi beppten an ae 
That's so you.can make sure of winning one of these best of all pets 


poy A TTL fh 
= 
and Ee tam be Py Pn 


cuddle 
tan make Trends wn fohny 


To Every Boy oer who Wants 


pers ‘ 
Fleischmann Pony Contest Labels ioe away 


It’s Easy to Save Labels How to Get a Pony 
sean Teng Sg hk Sed 
pO RS 




















and bridles: The 
prizes, fifty for 
each city, include 
Indian motor- 
cycles, bicycles, 
cameras, etc. 
Every five-cent 
loaf of bread 
made with 
Fleischmann’s 
Yeast will carry 
one of the labels, 
and ten-cent 
loaves will have 


two. 
The label has 
a cut of ponies’ 








son echteh oe Pe 
quarters of 907 Laat Broad Swen Lyre Baby. 
Sap 10 nd see thom Yor yourenlt. * 

















F Feisehmanns joa 





heads and necks: 
“This bread is 


TWO LOCAL BAKERS TIED UP TO THIS PAGE WITH FULL PAGES 
OF THEIR OWN 
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The value of advertising in 
Magazines is in direct proportion 
to the responsiveness of its readers. 


Thousands of letters to us on social 
and domestic problems prove 
the value of McCall’s Editorial 
Helpfulness to our subscribers. 


Their confidence in McCall’s 
Magazine gives that response 
which is of the highest value to 
our advertisers. 





Tue McCatt Company 
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IS 


The Des Moines Capital 


THE CLEANEST NEWSPAPER 
IN AMERICA? 


A prominent New York advertising man recently 
stated that in his opinion it was. We presume the 
Capital is no cleaner than the Christian Science Moni- 
tor or the New York Tribune, but certainly it has a 
right to rank with these very excellent models of 
journalism. 


The Des Moines Capital publishes no medical ad- 
vertising of any kind or character. It guards its classi- 
fied columns with the same care it guards its display 
columns. It refuses the copy of the local fakir in the 
same way it refuses the advertising of the fakir in the 
foreign field. It has as its standard of accepting 
copy,—Is it honest? It publishes a guarantee on its 
editorial page that if the advertiser does not make good 
the Des Moines Capital will. 


In spite of the fact that the Capital excluded thou- 
sands of inches last year, which were accepted by its 
Des Moines competitors, the Capital published a larger 
total of advertising in six issues a week than any other 
Des Moines newspaper in seven issues a week. And 
during the past year the Capital’s net paid circulation 
has shown an increase of over 8,000. In March the 
net paid circulation was 51,733 copies daily. 

In circulation, in local advertising, in total adver- 
tising, in cleanliness, and in newspaper quality the 


Des Moines Capital is absolutely first in the Des Moines 
field. 


The Des Moines Capital 


' A Clean, Constructive Newspaper 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Also, suggest the ads: 

“Tell everybody that good bread 
is the best of all foods for chil- 
dren—that it is important to get 
bread that is light and fine-grained 
and thoroughly digestible, and 
that bread made with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast always tastes as 
good as it looks. Eat plenty of 
good bread.” 

In Richmond, when the contest 
opened on Monday, March 6, 
bakers backed up the full-page 
advertisement of the Fleischmann 
Company with big space them- 
selves. Two bakers took full 
pages, announcing that their bread 
carried the Pony Contest labels. 

One of the objects of the cam- 
paign is to get the children, who 
are the actual purchasers of so 
much of the bakers’ bread sold, in- 
terested in ‘the question of whether 
their bread is made with Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast. Public interest 
should register 100 per cent, it is 
reckoned, when an army of young- 
sters goes out canvassing the 
neighborhood in search of labels. 

Also, it is hoped, a good many 
households that now make their 
own bread and biscuits will be 
won over to bakers’ bread. 

The campaign, as planned now, 
is a try-out, and as events develop 
may be extended to other cities. 
Scottish Agency Puts “Print- 


ers’ Ink” First 
Howat CompLeTE ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 

Gtascow, ScoTLanD, Mar. 18, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: . 

Of all the advertising and business 
magazines that come to my desk, New 
York Printers’ Inx is the most help- 
ful and thought-stimulating. 

Any business man who takes the 
erealiie to card-index the various sub- 
jects touched on in Printers’ INK 
from week to week, will possess in 
time an Advertising Encyclopedia of 
well-nigh incalculable value. 

D. C. Howat. 


THE 


Edison Talking Machine to 


Churchill-Hall 

Churchill-Hall, New York advertising 
agency, has secured the placing of the 

ew Edison talking machine advertis- 
ing. The service work in connection 
with the account has beer handled by 
this agency for some time. 5 

The advertising of the Atlantic Sugar 
Refineries, a Canadian concern adver- 
tising exclusively through Canadian me- 
diums, is now prepared by Churchill- 
Hall. 


Wagon “Copy” Part of Gene- 
ral Campaign 


The Crescent Creamery Company, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., is using large-sized 
newspaper space to advertise its new 
plant for pasteurizing milk in the bottle. 
‘Demand milk pasteurized in the bottle 
—you can get it now” is the headline 
of the opening ad. : 

The copy writer of the campaign has 
also “made the layout” for a large 
number of new milk wagons which were 
“released” for use on the day the cam- 
pen opened. Sketches of the side, 
ront and rear view of the wagon were 
made by an artist and then turned over 
to a wagon manufacturer to be executed. 
The appearance of the wagons was a 
deliberately planned part of the cam- 
paign, the design being in accordance 
with the ideas back of the rest of the 
publicity. / 


Fonda-Haupt Company Is 
New Agency 


_The _Fonda-Haupt Company, New 
York, Inc., has been formed to con- 
duct a business of sales and advertis- 
ing promotion. Douw H. Fonda 
has disposed of his interests in the 
Allen-Nugent Company, publisher of 
Nugent’s Bulletin, of which company he 
was president, and will become vice- 
president and treasurer of the service 
agency. William A. Haupt, the presi- 
dent, was New England manager for 
Lord & Thomas; was later with Frank 
Presbrey, and subsequently New Eng- 
land representative of the American 
Sunday Magazine. 


Full o’ the Milk of Human 
Kindness 


H. E, Lesan Apvertisinc AGENCY 
New York, April 14, 1916. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: . 

Every now and then we receive hu- 
morous letters, and I am enclosing a 
quotation from one recently received 
from a fellow sufferer out West. 

This was written in regard to rate- 
card request : 

tsi “We country newspapers are 
several picas behind the times in this 
matter of measurement, but when it 
comes to working up a bow-legged elec- 


‘tro, we make your alleged metropolitan 


newspapers look about as winsome as a 
hair-lipped hired girl in a kissing game.” 
H. L. M1trer. 


Zerolene in Far Western 
Advertising 


The Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia is using space in Pacific Coast 
papers to advertise Zerolene, a lubri- 
cating oil, with copy based on reports 
b nited States Government experts to 
the effect that oils made from asphalt- 
base crude oil are superior to paraffine- 
base oils, because the former distill with- 
out decomposition, and form less carbon. 
Testimonials from local users form a 
prominent feature of the campaign. 
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Proposed Instalment Selling of Autos 
Meets with Strong Opposition 


Manufacturers Joining 


Deferred 


HE promoters vf the ambi- 

tious project to sell automo- 
biles on the instalment plan are 
finding strong opposition from 
many of the manufacturers and 
dealers. As was briefly men- 
tioned in Printers’ Ink last 
week, a two-page advertisement 
of the Guaranty Securities Cor- 
poration appeared in the Saturday 


Issue—Details of 


the Plan to Sell Cars on 


Payments 


lishers against the further use of 
their names in these advertise- 
ments and almost overnight are 
organizing a conference of auto- 
mobile manufacturers to take 
steps which will make it impos- 
sible for the Guaranty Securities 
Corporation and other concerns 
like it to sell their cars on de- 
ferred-payment plans. 

H. HH. Franklin, 
president of the H. 





On Time Payments 
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Automobiles on 
Time Payments 


You Can Now Get Your Favorite Car 


H. Franklin Manu- 
facturing Company, 
of Syracuse, was the 
first to enter his pro- 
test with the Quoin 
Club, of New York. 
He stated that the 
listing of his car was 
without his warrant 
and was contrary to 
his wishes. Other 
automobile manufac- 
turers have entered 
their protests, and 
some dealers, who 
were besieged by peo- 
ple following the pub- 





lication of the adver- 
tisements to buy cars 
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on the © instalment 
plan, have stated that 
it was contrary to 
their policy. While 
it is pretty generally 
known that the Guar- 
anty Securities Cor- 
poration was advised 
by the best legal tal- 
ent that its plan was 
water-tight and cut 
the ground from un- 





THE INITIAL COPY OF THE INSTALMENT-SELLING CAMPAIGN 


Evening Post and large space in 
newspapers and created nothing 
less than a sensation among peo- 
ple the country over. Included 
in the list which the Guaranty 
Securities Corporation published 
were many of the leading makes. 
Some of these manufacturers 


have already protested to the pub- 
7 





der any possible op- 
position from manu- 
facturers, the manu- 
facturers themselves have em- 
ployed the best legal talent to 
see what can be done. 

The situation has a very.inter- 
esting aspect to the observer of 
selling conditions. Automobile 
dealers are usually men of. fairly 
large caliber, who are required 
by the manufacturers to finance 
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100% Reader 
That’s Just Whast’Th 


Farmer’s Wife Is 


TAKE THE APRIL ISSUE FOR EXAMPLE 


Mabel McKee tells how the Beech Grove Women 
secure order and comfort in the home. 


Helen Johnson Keyes’ regular Article on Mother 
Wisdom instructs the Mother in Bottle Feeding. 


The Neighborhood Club and Rural Organization 
by Jessie Field. 

Rural Recreation by Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 

Table Talk by Anna Barrows. 


Your Washington Library—What Uncle Sam is 
doing for the farm women. 


Patterns, Handicraft Helps, Flowers, Poultry, 
Dairy, and many kindred subjects of Vital interest 
are discussed in April and in every issue of the year. . 


So we say The Farmer’s Wife is 100% reader 
Efficient. This spells results for advertisers. Send 
for a copy and read it carefully. You will be 
convinced. 


FARMERS WIFE 


A Woman’s Farm Journal 


WEBB PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC., 
Western hong, *~ pao WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC., 


Advertising Bldg., Eastern Representativ es, 
Chicago. 881 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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themselves. These automobile 
dealers are virtually in independ- 
ent businesses and are left pretty 
largely to their own devices to se- 
cure a market. It is this condi- 
tion which made it possible for a 
well-defined corporation to organ- 
ize for the purpose of handling 
the dealer’s paper. 

The whole matter is likely to 
come to a head within a few days. 
If the lawyers for the various 
manufacturers can find a way, the 
issue is apt to be joined in stri- 
king style. 

One manufacturer says it is re- 
markable that the automobile busi- 
ness has been kept on a cash ba- 
sis as long as it has, but he be- 
lieves that it is unhealthy and dan- 
gerous to force it to a credit busi- 
ness too rapidly. He does not 
believe that the dealers themselves 
inaugurated the plan, but were 
induced to do so by the Guaranty 
Securities Corporation, which ex- 
pected to make a large profit on 
the volume of notes of buyers 
of automobiles. He fears that 
the plan will cause a lot of peo- 


ple to buy cars who cannot af- 
ford them, He predicts, also, an 
extremely bad condition in the 


resale market. He has a vision of 
failures of instalment buyers to 
pay their notes, of consequent em- 
barrassment of automobile dealers, 
and, later, of serious impairment 
of the market for manufacturers. 
He is confident that the maga- 
zines and weeklies will not use 
the names of manufacturers who 
have protested, for he feels sure 
that damages can be shown. 

The whole situation makes ex- 
tremely interesting a survey of 
the plan for seliing cars on de- 
ferred payments. If the plan 
stands finally, after a legal strug- 
gle, there is no doubt that a very 
large number of new buyers of 
automobiles will be brought into 
the market. There are literally 
millions of people who would 
probably buy on instalments. The 
plan also will be of direct inter- 
est to manufacturers of “big unit” 
products everywhere, who may be 
interested in it for their own 
purposes. 

There are said to be several 
companies organized to handle 


dealer-instalment paper, but the 
most far-reaching of all these 
plans is that of the Guaranty 
Securities Corporation, recently 
organized, with a capital of half 
a million dollars. John N. Willys, 
of the Willys-Overland Company, 
and George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., for- 
mer New York State Superintend- 
ent of Banks, are among the well- 
known men interested in the new 
company. This corporation has 
undertaken an extensive advertis- 
ing campaign to popularize its 
service. The Guaranty people 
have made arrangements with 
some dealers of well-known cars 
to handle their deferred-pay- 
ment notes. The Bankers’ Com- 
mercial Corporation, of New 
York, has just completed its or- 
ganization. It also will deal in 
automobile paper to a great ex- 
tent, although the methods used 
differ somewhat from those of 
the other company. 


OPINION DIVIDED UPON MERITS OF 
THE PLAN 


The men interested in financing 
the partial-payment buyers of au- 
tomobiles seem to be divided into 
two schools. One side believes 
that it is sound business policy to 
openly encourage, along legiti- 
mate lines, the selling of automo- 
biles on deferred payments. The 
other school believes that it is 
inadvisable to give too much pub- 
licity to the idea. However, they 
recognize that a certain number 
of cars are bound to be sold on 
instalments. Hence they have 
built up their organizations to 
take care of the business that is 
sure to materialize, even though 
it is not solicited. 

This new development in the 
automobile’ field is the climax of 
a tendency which has been getting 
more and more pronounced dur- 
ing the last two or three years. 
While most people suppose that 
the business is still on a strictly 
cash basis, and, while it is true 
that the great majority of cars 
are even to-day sold for cash, the 
practice of selling on some sort 
of a credit plan has, nevertheless, 
been steadily growing. As to 
what extent, it is impossible to 
obtain any accurate statistics. 
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In some localities a very large 
percentage of all automobile sales 
has been on a basis of partial 
credit. In other places no more 
than two or three cars out of a 
hundred would be sold in this way. 
Some dealers were more lenient 
in this respect than others. The 
practice seemed to be more gen- 
erally prevalent in the West than 
in the East, although a surprising- 
ly large number of cars were 
bought on credit in many Eastern 
metropolitan centers. Farmers in 
many communities had been espe- 
cially favored in this regard. The 
farmer is accustomed to buying 
most things on time, and, as he 
is the country’s best automobile 
prospect, many of the new instal- 
ment plans now in use were first 
proposed to accommodate the ag- 
riculturist. 

In the earlier years of the au- 
tomobile business the only problem 
was to make the cars fast enough 
to meet the demand. Producing 
facilities could not keep up with 
the growth of the market. But 


with the perfection of machinery 


and the standardization of manu- 
facturing methods, the question 
of production has largely been 
answered. Henceforth distribu- 
tion is the side of the business 
to which the automobile interests 
will have to devote their main 
efforts. Instalment selling came 
about quite naturally as the re- 
sult of the endeavor to find new 
outlets to take care of the vastly 
increased manufacture, 


WHERE PARTIAL PAYMENTS BEGAN 


It has been said that selling cars 
on time is an indication of weak- 
ness and: that those companies 
which have the strongest hold on 
consumer-demand are the least in- 
clined to cut prices by instalment 
selling or by allowing excessive 
prices for used cars. Some peo- 
ple regard these practices as but 
a phase of price-cutting, to which 
the weaker companies have to re- 
sort in order to move their output. 
However, these views do not seem 
‘to be held very generally in the 
trade. It is true that in the earlier 
days of the industry, with fac- 
tories oversold and anxious pur- 
chasers standing in line waiting 


for their deliveries, there was no 
excuse for catering to the buyer 
by extending him unnecessary fa- 
vors. It was the retail distribu- 
tor, acting independently of the 
knowledge and wishes of the man- 
ufacturer, who started to sell au- 
tomobiles on some form of credit. 

In many cases this was a sign 
that the dealer was either a poor 
salesman or a weak-kneed busi- 
ness man, but in other instances 
it was a shrewd move on the part 
of the retailer in striking out for 
an almost unlimited field of new 
business. Many of the original 
car distributors were ex-tinsmiths, 
former bicycle repair-men, retired 
farmers and others whose experi- 
ence did not enable them to bring 
into the new business a very high 
standard of merchandising. Many 
of these were induced to sell cars 
under all sorts of freak condi- 
tions. They accepted trades of 
all kinds in exchange for an au- 
tomobile. One of these fellows 
bartered off a new car for a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of junk, 
consisting of a team of old horses, 
a load of hay, a lot in a ceme- 
tery, a washing-machine, a pile 
of used lumber and $125 in cash. 

However, the pioneers in the 
retail end of the industry have 
mostly been succeeded by a con- 
structive type of business men, 
many of whom have not been con- 
tent to sell only the cash-paying 
prospects in ‘their districts. They 
sensed a virgin market in that 
large class of men whose income 
justified them in buying a car on 
time. A dealer in a little city in 
Iowa sold one hundred automo- 
biles in 1914. All but two were 
sold for cash. This distributor 
missed a good many sales, espe- 
cially among farmers, because he 
refused to sell on time. He knew 
that the credit of these people*was 
high, but he was not in position 
to handle their paper. He was 
using his bank to the limit of 
his credit to finance his own pur- 
chases, and naturally did not feel 


‘like calling on it to loan money 


to his customers. One day the 
dealer happened to mention the 
subject in a casual way to his 
banker. The latter jumped at the 
opportunity and told the automo- 
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bile man that if he would insist 
on getting about one-third cash 
and a note for the remainder to 
mature in the fall that the bank 
would be glad to discount: the 
paper. The banker took the pre- 
caution, however, of telling the 
dealer who not to sell on_ this 
plan. As a result of this arrange- 
ment the distributor was able to 
run his 1915 sales up to 312 cars, 
over a hundred of which were 
sold on the deferred-payment 
plan. 

It was in just such ways as 
this that the custom of selling 
automobiles.on time grew. But, 
though a large volume of credit 
sales had developed, the conditions 
under which these cars were sold 
were largely chaotic. Most of the 
financing was done by local banks, 
although a number of concerns 
had been organized to deal in au- 
tomobile paper. Most of these 
did not extend their operations be- 
yond the local field. Many of 
them were irresponsible and 
brought the business into disre- 
pute. No uniform methods of 
selling automobiles on time pre- 
vailed. The effort was mostly 
haphazard and so_ unsystematic 
that many unsound practices were 
allowed to grow. 

Manufacturers were eventually 
forced to recognize that instal- 
ment selling had become quite a 
factor in their business. They saw 
that the situation had in it im- 
mense potentialities, both for the 
good and.also for the harm of 
the whole industry. At various 
times individual manufacturers, 
and, occasionally, small groups of 
them, thought of devising a sys- 
tem, in which they could all join, 
that would enable the retail au- 
“tomobile dealer not only to finance 
his own purchases, but also those 
of his customers. But little was 
ever accomplished, aside from 
what individual makers of auto- 
mobiles achieved in the way of 
formulating plans of their own. 
The progress that has been made 
in this regard wi!l be shown when 
the different deferred-payment 
plans now in use are described. 

Before going any further it may 
be well to find out what the main 
objections are to selling automo- 


biles on the instalment or de- 
ferred-payment plan, first from 
the standpoint of the dealer and 
then from that of the consumer. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE PLAN CITED 


(1) Of course, there is that 
same old objection that arises 
whenever anything is sold on 
credit. When the dealer sees fit to 
extend deferred - payment privil- 
eges to some, everybody else ex- 
pects similar favors, regardless of 
their financial standing. Refusing 
credit to the unworthy creates ill 
will and is a perpetual source of 
annoyance. The difficulty and ex- 
pense of making collections is a 
prolific trouble-breeder. Many an 
otherwise good business man has 
been thrown on the rocks of fail- 
ure through an unwise extension 
of credit. Dealers in other lines 
have not always found deferred- 
payment selling a primrose path 
of easy wealth. Many people who 
buy automobiles on time are like- 
ly to be as stubborn in paying 
their bills as are some of the peo- 


‘ple who worry the life out of the 


grocer, the shoe merchant, the 
baker and the butcher. 

(2) Bankers are inclined to 
take the cream of the notes which 
the dealer has received from his 
customers, leaving him the 
skimmed-milk paper to handle 
himself. Thus, if the distributor 
sells many automobiles on the in- 
stalment plan and he is not very 
discriminating in selecting his 
risks, it would not be long be- 
fore his entire capital was con- 
verted into non-liquid assets, in 
the form of these slow and per- 
haps uncollectable notes. Even 
though the notes are good, they 
tie up capital at a small rate of 
interest when it is worth more in 
the business. 

(3) When the dealer discounts 
his bills receivable at the bank, he 
is using up his line of credit, and 
thus limits his own borrowing ca- 
pacity. 

(4) When it becomes known 
that an automobile dealer sells on 
time, many people will buy that 
way who could pay cash. 

(5) It is an unpleasant experi- 
ence to have to seize cars that 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The First Three Months 
1916 vs. 1915 


The following figures show the Increases and Decreases 
in Display Advertising published by the Cleveland 
newspapers for Cleveland Merchants during January, 
February, and March 1916, as compared with the same 
three months in 1915. 


EVENING NEWSPAPERS 
GAINED 


The News . . . 141,022 linesor 18% 
The other Evening Newspaper 1 15, 122 linesor 9% 


MORNING NEWSPAPERS 
GAINED 











The Leader . . 23,548 lines or 7% 


LOST 
The other Morning Newspaper 73,878 linesor 10% 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS 
GAINED 


The Leader . . 52,948 linesor 17% 
LOST 


The other Sunday Newspaper 16,254 linesor 3% 


In consideration of the fact that there were 29 days in February this year and 
only 28 days last year—and in justice to the Morning Newspapers, the above figures 
include only 28 days for February this year vs. 28 days last year. However, on 
the extra Bs this year, Tuesday, bd 29, as compared with the same day, 
Tuesday, March 2—last year, the Cleveland Newspapers made the following 
Increases or Decreases in Local Display Advertising for Cleveland Merchants. News 
gained 2716 lines—the other evening paper gained 1260 lines—Leader gained 616 
lines—the other morning newspaper lost 266 lines. 


Member of the A. B.C. ~ 


The Cleveland Leader ““oi0“” The Cleveland News 


Foreign Advertising 250 FIFTH AVENUE 
Representative Inc. NEW YORK 


Mallers Building, Chicago, Ill. Kresge Building, Detroit. 201 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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International} 


Its clients were the Only Newspapers Thursday morning to print tha trib 
note from General Carranza to the United. States Government, demaiding™rrespo 
that American troops be withdrawn from Me.ico. There 


This vital news came to the I. N. S. clients direct from Queretaro ovefi™ appa 
a leased wire of The International News Service. Washington did nofiiutional 
receive its direct word of warning from General Carranza until severa 
hours after. 


er Forts 
Here are some Appreciative Comments f 


FROM THE PITTSBURGH POST FROM THE SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


Pittsburgh, Pa., April 13.—The Post re- Salt Lake City, Utah, April 13.—In mor 
joices with you in being first to publish than twenty years’ experience I have nd 
the Carranza note to the United States seeh a greater scoop by a news organizatid 
this morning. It is the scoop of the cam- than that which the I. N. 8. scored wi 
paign.—The Post, W. U. Christman, Man- Carranza’s note to the United States Gov 
aging Editor. ernment, asking the withdrawal of America 

troops. It was a conspicuous triumph in a 
era of big news.—F. P. Gallagher, Managin| 

FROM THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER Editor, Salt Lake Tribune. 


Cincinnati, O., April 13.—Carranza_ note FROM c MEMP XOMMERCL 
a fine beat. Congratulations. —W. F. Wiley, = nae COMMERCIA 


Managing Editor, Enquirer. 


per beat: 


Memphis, Tenn., April 13.—-I congratulat 
2 be aga gt eemee ¢ gettin, 
" y 7 7 he le and the full text of the Ca 
FROM THE SAN ANTONIO EXPRESS ranza note into this office ahead of all oth 
San Antonio, Tex., April 13.—The I. news associations or correspondents. The Ini 
N. 8., by its beat on Carranza’s note, has ternational News Service has served the Com 
accomplished one of those rare feats that mercial Appeal since the association wal 
lift a news-gathering organization into the organized. Always the servige has been sat 
class of proven and highest efficiency. Such isfactory, and the managers have manifeste 
a scoop, gained while all the Western an enthusiastic desire to do anything pos 
world was watching and successfully deliv- sible to make our news columns of com 

against keenest rivalry, speaks vol- manding interest. I congratulate you and 
umes for the system, spirit and brains man- I thank you—C. P. J. Mooney, Managin 
aging = Fa ~ - o 8. To = Editor. 
on the border such service is inestimable 
value. Heartiest  congratulations.—Joseph FROM THE MILWAUKFE FREE PRESS 
Emerson Smith, Managing Editor, San An- Milwaukee, Wis., April 13.—Opposition had 
tonio Express. not a line. It was one of those big news 


N.B.—This is only an especi 
happening all the time in 
* @ SIXTY new customers in 
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I.N.S. 


ATS in the history of Modern 
t Thursday by the 





til the IL.N.S. did it.”’ 


—WASHINGTON HERALD. 


ews Service 


The exclusive publication of the Carranza note in the I. N. S. papers 
sa tribute to the perfect organization of the International News Service 
prrespondents 

There is no point in Mexico or along the border, no matter how small 
apparently insignificant, that is not “covered” to-day by The Inter- 
gional News Service correspondents 


Fortunate Customers of the I. N.S. 


pr beats that is noticed beyond the con- 
ss of the newspaper offices. People in all 
s of life commented on it and many 
nratulated the Free Press on its excel- 
news service.—A. O. Royse, Milwaukee 
we Press. 


M THE NEW ORLEANS AMERICAN 
New Orleans, La., April 13.—Another no- 
lle scoop was made by the International 

Service in its announcement to the 


ith its wide-awake correspondents in every 
urter of the globe, well equipped for the 
thering of news, this great service on ~~ 
nl occasions has ‘‘put one over’’ on 

upetitors in the journalistic field, but 
uw of more far-reaching importance than 
ut which the New Orleans American was 
first paper in this city to give to the 
ding public.—New Orleans American. 


FROM THE AUSTIN AMERICAN 

dustin, Tex., April 13.—Austin Ameri- 
congratulates the I. N. 8. on its splen- 
i news scoop in giving to the public 
hugh its patrons ogy ag the tremen- 
wsly important note from e Carranza 
emment demanding the withdrawal of 


picuous example of what is 


United States troops from Mexico. This 
note is one of the most important happen- 
ings in news value for many weeks, 
that the I. N. 8S. was able to get it first 
and alone is a tribute to the quality and 
efficiency of its news-gathering ability.— 
Austin American. 


FROM THE WASHINGTON HERALD ~ 


Washington, D. C., April 13.—A beat on 
such a vital development as the Carranza 
note in an international situation that the 
whole country, and especially its newspapers, 
are watching so intently, is an achievement 
that has not been — in years. It 
might have been regar as impossible until 
the I. N. 8. did it. tr Washington Herald. 


FROM THE KOKOMO DISPATCH 


Kokomo, ay April 13.—While papers in 
this part of the State which had ba news 
service aside from the I. ed the 
same old bunk about negotiations esti pend- 
ing for the use of railroads by troops and 
co-operation between Carranza and the United 
States troops in Mexico, the Dispatch carried 
the I. N. 8S. bulletin of the demand for 
the withdrawa! of the United States troops 
this morning. The afternoon city papers 
rushed extras in Kokomo several hours later 
with the belated news.—Dispatch 


lar course of I.N.S. Service. 
three months attest its value. 


I.N.S. 
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ff. 


Selling and Advertising 


ENGLAND, RUSSIA, FRANCE, ETC. 
DO NOT GET IN WRONG 


Consult the frm who knows what 
to do and how to do it--the firm 
with 25 years’ reputation at its 
back. . 


Get ready for the after-war Trade 
Boom. ‘There is no time to lose. 


White for any particulars you may 
need to the great London Adver- 
tising Agency—the Agency that 
has had large business connections 
with the countries in question 
since its inception—the best known 
Agency on the Continent and 
abroad. 


W. L. ERWOOD, Limited 


British, Foreign and Colonial 
Advertising Agents 


30, 31 and.32 FLEET ST., LONDON, ENG. 





NOTE: We handle more Advertising for Russia, and more 
American Advertising than any other British Agency, and are the 
Sole Agents for important Russian and Continental Newspapers 
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have not been paid for. The re- 
selling of these machines takes a 
lot of time and causes consider- 
able expense. 

(6) Many bankers look askance 
at autonmiobile paper and will not 
touch it at all. But even though 
the banker does favor notes of 
this character, he is often unable 
to make loans on them, or on any 
kind of security. The predica- 
ment of a distributor who sold a 
lot of cars on time and ran up 
against a- situation of this kind 
can well be imagined. 


WHY BUYER SHOULD HESITATE 


From the standpoint of the buy- 
er there are many obvious rea- 
sons why it is not advisable to 
go into debt for such a luxury 
as an automobile. It will be nec- 
essary to state only a few of 
them: 

(1) An easy plan of instalment 
buying encourages people to over- 
estimate their purchasing capacity. 
Before they realize it, they have 
bought ‘more than they can con- 
veniently pay for. 

(2) The question of up-keep is 
always a serious one, even for 
the person who does not owe 
anything on his car. Many in- 
stalment purchasers, who have not 
made a careful estimate of the 
cost. of running an automobile, 
will find themselves unable to 
meet the double obligation, on the 
one hand of keeping up the pay- 
ments and, on the other, of pay- 
ing the cost of running the car. 

(3) Is it sound business policy 
to encourage people to mortgage 
their future income or earning 
power so that they can gratify a 
desire for a pleasure that-is not 
a necessity? 

(4) Eventually hundreds of 
thousands and perhaps millions of 
automobiles will be sold on time 
payments. What will be the eco- 
nomic effect of piling up such a 
vast indebtedness, backed by an 
asset that is gradually decreasing 
in value? To what extent will 
this depreciate the capacity of the 
public to buy other things—many 
of them more necessary than mo- 
torcars? Is it wise to encourage 
people to go into debt for such 
a vast amount for something that 
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is not in the nature of a pro- 
ductive asset? These different ob- 
jections are fully recognized by 
the companies that are interested 
in selling cars on deferred pay- 
ments. Accordingly, they have 
made their plans so as to mini- 
mize these difficulties and, in so 
far as possible, to overcome them 
entirely. 

The methods used by the Guar- 
anty Securities Corporation dif- 
fer from those of most of the 
other companies, inasmuch as the 
manufacturer is not a factor in 
the transaction. The relations are 
conducted entirely with the deal- 
er and the purchaser. Its plan 
has, as stated, already been an- 
nounced in a double-page spread 
in a national weekly and in large 
space in several newspapers situ- 
ated in ten metropolitan centers. 
While the whole campaign has not 
been decided upon, and details 
will be changed as circumstances 
seem to warrant, the advertising 
already run is said to be but the 
beginning of what promises to be 
a rather extensive programme of 
publicity. 

The Guaranty Securities Cer- 
poration is an outgrowth of the 
Guaranty Securities Company, 
which was organized in Ohio last 
September, with a capital of 
$216,000. The plan was designed 
principally to finance Overland 
dealers and to enable them to 
buy their cars in the winter and 
have them on hand when the 
spring rush started. Incidentally, 
the fall and winter load of the 
Willys-Overland Company was re- 
lieved. As is well known, the 
steady production throughout the 
year, with the selling largely con- 
centrated in the spring and early 
summer, has been a serious prob- 
lem for the automobile manufac- 
turers. Much of the thought that 
has been given to the idea of co-' 
operative financing has been 
prompted not entirely with the 
desire to increase the retail outlet 
for cars, but also with the in- 
tention of finding a way that 
would better equalize the distri- 
bution of automobiles throughout 
the year. The Ohio company ac- 
complished much for the Overland 
people in this way. A part of 
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the plan was to enable the dealer 
to sell cars on time payments. 
This adventure turned out so sat- 
isfactorily that the reorganization 
of the company on a broader ba- 
sis, and so that the distributors 
of other cars could participate 
in the system, seemed but a nat- 
ural and logical growth. The cor- 
poration has advertised that it can 
sell the following cars on the de- 
ferred-payment plan: Ford, Hud- 
son, Studebaker, Paige, Chevrolet, 
Reo, Oakland, Overland, Buick, 
Chandler, Maxwell, Kissell, Olds- 
mobile, Willys-Knight, Cadillac, 
Chalmers, Dodge, Jeffery, Hup- 
mobile, Mitchell, Franklin. But 
in view of the activities of the 
manufacturers, this list may have 
to be abbreviated. 

The dealer is bound down in no 
way with the Guaranty Securities 
Corporation. If his business is ac- 
ceptable to the company, he may 
start in selling cars on the Guar- 
anty plan at any time and he may 
stop at any time. All the dis- 
tributor has to do is to register 
his name with the company. He 
then receives the emblem of the 
corporation, which is to be trans- 
ferred to his window. He also 
gets copies of the order and con- 
tract forms for his prospects to 
sign. All inquiries received from 
his community as a result of the 
advertising are referred to the 
registered distributor. A dealer 
can have his name filed as being 
willing to sell on the Guaranty 
plan and still not use it, or use 
it only occasionally, just as he 
prefers. It is a sales-clincher 
which he can call to his aid when- 
ever he chooses. Of course, when 
a distributor displays the Guar- 
anty emblem he identifies himself 
with the advertising of the cor- 
poration and lets it be known that 
he will sell according to its plan. 

The salient features of the 
Guaranty plan are these: 

(1) From one-third to one-half 
must be paid down on the car. 
note is given for the balance, 


which is to be paid in eight month- 


ly instalments. In case of the 
farmer a special form is used, 
enabling him to pay the whole 
amount at once any time within 


eight months. Deferred payments 
bear six per cent interest. 


(2) A flat charge of two and 
one-half per cent of the list-price 
of the car (three per cent in case 
the car is listed under $600) is 
paid by the purchaser to cover 
fire and theft insurance on eighty 
per cent coverage for one year 
and all other incidental charges of 
the transaction. 


(3) When the dealer knows 
that the prospect’s credit is good, 
a conditional contract of sale, 
with note attached, is made out, 
and just as soon as the required 
deposit is made the purchaser 
takes possession of his car. This 
contract is assigned to the Guar- 
anty Securities Corporation by 
the dealer, who also endorses the 
note and thus assumes responsi- 
bility for its payment. 

(4) When the distributor is not 
sure of the prospect’s financial 
standing, the latter signs an order 
form and makes a small deposit 
to insure his good faith, Then 
his credit is looked up, and if it 
is found to be satisfactory the 
dealer notifies him of the accept- 
ance of the order. If the report 
is unfavorable, the corporation re- 
lieves the automobile man of the 
unpleasant duty of breaking the 
news to the rejected prospect. 

(5) In all cases prospects have 
to make out an exhaustive finan- 
cial statement. Credits are looked 
up thoroughly and accommodation 
is not extended unless there is 
every evidence that the prospect 
can afford the car he wants and 
can conveniently meet the de- 
ferred payments. 

The following figures will show 
concretely just how the plan op- 
erates as regards the- relations be- 
tween the company and the deal- 
er. The example is quoted from 
the prospectus of the corporation: 


You sell a car list- 
ing at 

You add for i 
ance and incid 
charges (2345 f 
list over $600)... 

Your customer pa s 
down on car (4 %) 

Your customer pays 
down for insur- 
ance, etc. 





$400.00 


25.00 
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Z600 Mileg¥ j 


Trade Investis 


information and close personal cooperation with its 
10,000 merchant subscribers, to an extent which 
makes it somewhat unique among all trade publications. 


| ene STOREKEEPER believes in first-hand 


As an example: 


C. W. Nichols, of our Editorial Staff, has just left 
New York on a 7,600-mile trip in the course of which 
he will go to San Francisco and return. He will call 
on over 1,500 selected small-town general merchants, 
the trip extending over a period of some eight months. 


Mr. Nichols is assured of a cordial welcome, and his 
visit is bound to enhance INLAND STOREKEEPER great- 
ly in the estimation of the large number of progressive 
dealers that he will call on. Mr. Nichols is an 
originator of selling ideas and has a national reputation 
as an inventor of window-display plans and devices. 


The data secured through this trip will be of im- 
measurable value to INLAND STOREKEEPER. It will 
also be made available for interested advertisers and 
agents. 


INLAND STOREKEEPER 


~ Gb 


General Manager 


461 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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MEYERCORD OIL PAINTING, SIZE 28x36 IN. 
(Original in natural oil-paint colors.) 
Made for 
The Northwestern Knitting Co. 


Read What the Manufacturers of MUNSING- 
WEAR Say. About , MEYERCORD OIL 
PAINTINGS 


“We expect these paintings will be appreci- 
ated by our trade more than any other dealer- 
sign we have put out. After being used in the 
windows they will be given a permanent display 
in the store. 


“They are invariably taken for original oil 
paintings, so cleverly have you produced on 
canvas the striking design you originated for 


us.”’ 
The Northwestern Knitting Co. 


Meyercord Oil Paintings on Canvas 


Are entirely new and original. Any design—your 
own painting or one we will originate for you— 
made in quantities by our photographic, oil-paint 
process. Oil colors are reliefed on artist’s canvas. 
Light; non-breakable; very impressive. Get more 
particulars today. 


The Meyercord Company 
Chicago — New York 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco Buffalo Havana Toronto 
Dallas Cleveland Minneapolis Atlanta Winnipeg 


MEYERCORD OIL PAINTINGS are unexcelled for premium 
purposes. Corot’s “Dance of the Nymphs” and other stock 
subjects can be furnished. 
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Your customer gives 
contract note for 
deferred payments 
$75 per month: for 
8 months $600.00 


$1,025.00 $1,025.00 

We buy contract 
note at face value 
We hold cash on de- 
ferred certificate 
till payments on 
contract note are 
completed (20%). 





600.00 


120.00 


$ 480.00 
Now we deduct cash 
received for insur- 
ance, etc., — re- 
tained by you. 25.00 
We pay you cash 
immediately 
Customer pa 
cash on laiters 
(as above) 


$ 455.00 


425,00 


You receive imme- 
diately in. cash.. 
We redeem duleried 
certificate in cash 
when payments on 
contract note are 

completed 


$ 880.00 


$ 120.00 


You receive full list 
price $1,000.00 
Notre—The deferred certificate in the 

crema’ while 20% of contract, is only 

12% of list, giving you all your cost 

and avachs of your grokt in cash at once. 


The following table shows the 
“down” and monthly payments 
which the purchaser under the 
Guaranty plan has to make on va- 
rious cars, ranging in price from 
$440 to $2,080: 


Make and Model 


Ford Touring 
Chevrolet ‘‘4-90” 
Overland 75 
Maxwell Touring 
Dodge Touring 
Oakland Six 

Reo Tourin 
Studebaker 

Jeffery ep 
Buick D-45 

Kissel Kar Touring 
Paige Six-38 
Hupmobile Touring 
Oldsmobile Touring 
Willys-Knight Touring 
Mitchell Touring 
Chandler Touring 
Hudson Su 
Chalmers Si 
Franklin Touring 
Cadillac Touring 


List Price 
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It is a foregone conclusion that 
the advertising of the Guaranty 
Securities Corporation will have 
a tremendous appeal. Of course, 
it will undoubtedly produce thou- 
sands of worthless inquiries from 
mere curiosity-seekers and from 
those who would like to buy a 
car on instalments, but whose 
standing does not justify the 
credit. On the other hand, the 
advertising and follow-up litera- 
ture of this company will greatly 
stimulate the desire for an auto- 
mobile among legitimate pros- 
pects, and it is bound to be instru- 
mental in making many thousand 
sales. 

Will this advertising encourage 
reckless and unwarranted buying 
of automobiles? It is hoped 
that the heavy cash deposit re- 
quired and the short time allowed 
for the payment of the balance 
will restrain those from buying 
who have no business to own an 


- automobile. Credits are looked up 


searchingly and poor risks mer- 
cilessly eliminated. In general, it 
is assumed that the person who 
must buy on instalments is not 
a good credit prospect, but that 
people who could pay cash, but 
who find it more convenient to 
defer payments, are good. 

Is it likely that many cars will 
have to be seized because of 
breach of the agreement? If 
credit is extended only to those 


Payment on Delivery 8 Equal 
Incidental First Pay- Monthly 
Expenses ment on Payments 
and Car. Add with Interest 
Insurance Freight at 6% 


1,040 
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persons whose statement shows 
them to be worthy of it, all pay- 
ments are likely to be made as 
agreed, at least the Guaranty Se- 
curities Corporation thinks so. 
Of course, it is expected that 
where thousands of cars are 
sold on instalments, some diffi- 
culty will occasionally be experi- 
enced in making collections. 
Unforeseen emergencies will arise. 
Death, loss of position, illness, 
calamities of various kinds, in 
which a buyer’s assets may be 
wiped out, are bound to come up, 
but it is equally as certain that 
the number of these unfortunate 
incidents will be comparatively 
small. The plan has the law of 
averages working in its favor. 

Out of the hundreds of cars that 
were sold on the deferred-pay- 
ment plan during the eight months 
that the Guaranteed Securities 
Company operated in Ohio, only 
five buyers failed to make good 
their end of the agreement. Three 
of these voluntarily relinquished 
their cars, Three of the five re- 
turned automobiles were reso!d at 
a price that not only covered all 
previous losses, but showed a 
profit besides. The fifth buyer 
was killed in a railroad accident, 
and his car was partially de- 
stroyed at the same time. The 
reclaimed parts were later sold, 
and about ten dollars was all that 
was lost on the deal. 

How does the Guaranty Securi- 
ties Corporation make its money 
in these credit transactions? It is 
largely a banking proposition. De- 
ferred payments bear interest at 
six per cent. In turn, the cor- 
poration sells its paper to invest- 
ors at the money market. This 
leaves a margin of profit. The 
purchaser pays either two and 
one-half per cent or three per 
cent of the list-price of the car 
to cover fire and theft insurance 
and all other incidental charges. 
If the individual were to buy this 
insurance himself it would cost 
him almost as much as the com- 
pany charges him, but, of course, 
the corporation buys blanket in- 
surance at a cheap rate, and thus 
also makes a profit out of this 
phase of the deal. 

The methods of the Guaranty 


Securities Corporation have been 
described at length, not because 
it is the desire of the writer to 
give undue emphasis to them, but 
because the details of the plan: 
of all the companies dealing in 
automobile paper are similar, and 
to describe each of them indi- 
vidually would be but a repeti- 
tion of the facts already given. 
Of course, all the plans have stri- 
king and radical differences, but 
the essential features are about 
the same. For instance, all the 
companies insist on a large initial 
payment, and eight months is the 
usual time given for the payment 
of the balance. It is claimed that, 
if a man isn’t in pretty good fi- 
nancial condition, he will be un- 
able to make the large first de- 
posit and to see his way clear to 
make all of the subsequent pay- 
ments in a few months. The time 
allowed to complete the contract 
is so short that the financial status 
of the buyer isn’t likely to change 
in the meantime. At all times the 
resale value of the car is greatly 
in excess of the amount due on it. 

One of the companies operating 
in this field ties up the manufac- 
turer in the deal by making him 
take the eighth note of the instal- 
ment buyer. He credits the ac- 
count of the retail distributor for 
the amount. Making the manu- 
facturer a party in the credit 
transaction is a very wise precau- 
tion. It puts an additional check 
on the very human tendency to 
be too easy in extending payment 
privileges. Furthermore, by al- 
lowing himself to be a factor in 
the deal, the manufacturer lends 
endorsement to the plan, and thus 
gives it an increased value. 


MAXWELL ADVERTISES INSTALMENT 


PLAN 


The Maxwell company is the 
only manufacturer thus far ad- 
vertising the instalment plan of 


selling. “Pay as You Ride” is 
the slogan used. Reference to 
this campaign has already been 
made in Printers’ Ink. The 
Maxwell method is similar to 
those already described. The 
freight, interest, insurance and 
other charges are added to the 
list price of the car. The buyer 
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Paper, itself, 
can say your say 


L aserbe as silk suggests Luxury and 
gingham suggests Simplicity, so 
STRATHMORE Papers of varying 
weight, texture and color can ex- 
press the idea you wish to convey in 
your printed matter. 


Write us, or ask your printer for 
a copy of “Paper Does Express,” 
a graphic demonstration of the 
power of STRATHMORE PAPERS to 
say your say. STRATHMORE PAPER 
Co., Mittineague, Mass., U. S. A. 


Strathmore 


Expressive Papers 
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Wanted— 
A Real Advertising Man 


One who can put the warmth of 
human interest into his writing with- 
out losing sight of the main adver- 
tising idea. He must have at least 
a spark of genius, a command of 
good English, a brain that will pro- 
duce new selling ideas and along with 
these quite a lot of sound judgment. 


The job is to lay out merchandising 

lans and write advertising material 
of all kinds, letters, booklets, catalogs, 
etc., for a large printing house which 
produces high grade work only. 


Experience in the copy department 
of a good advertising agency would 
seem to be an essential qualification 
to filling this job. The requirements 
for eligibility are. very exacting, but 
the connection is a desirable one, 
and a sufficient salary will be paid 
to interest the right man wherever 
he may be working now. 


Send such information as you think 
necessary, and state salary expected. 


Address “D. L.,” Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 
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pays down half of the total and 
gives notes for the balance, to be 
paid in eight monthly instalments. 

The New York branch of the 
Maxwell corporation said that 
about twenty-five per cent of the 
local sales are being made on the 
deferred-payment plan. They are 
finding that many who buy in this 
way are people of very high credit 
standing, who prefer to pay for 
their pleasure out of current earn- 
ings, rather than to draw on their 
savings. The Maxwell people 
argue that, since any person of 
good credit can go to almost any 
distributor and get a car on time, 
they might as .well take an ag- 
gressive attitude toward the situa- 
tion and advertise that they will 
do what most others are doing 
without advertising it. 


OTHER PLANS THAT ARE NOW IN’ 
ACTION 


The Bankers’ Commercial Cor- 
poration, of New York, is another 
concern that has recently come in- 
to this field. Part of its functions 
will be the handling of automobile 


notes. Essentially its plan does 
not differ from those of the other 
companies. Many leading bank- 
ers are interested in this organi- 
zation. Therefore, the plan of op- 
eration is thought to be surround- 
ed with all of the safeguards of 
the conservative banking proposi- 
tion. Some of these men were in- 
strumental in forming the Com- 
mercial Security Company, a con- 
cern that has been very successful 
in financing the paper of the in- 
stalment-piano buyer, and after 
which some of the organizations 
in the automobile field have been 
patterned. 

According to the Studebaker 
plan, the buyer pays down from 
one-third to one-half, depending 
on the price of the car, and the 
remainder in eight months. The 
Commercial Investment Trust 
handles the paper. 

The Chalmers Motor Company 
has made arrangements with the 
Agricultural Credit Company so 
that its distributors can sell the 
$1,050 car on the instalment plan, 
should they so desire. Four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in cash, 
besides the freight and the insur- 


ance, have to be paid down. The 
remaining $600 may be paid in 
eight monthly instalments. <A 
chattel mortgage is taken for se- 
curity. 

The elasticity of all these plans 
appeals to the dealer. He doesn’t 
have to tie himself up with an 
agreement. He can keep the nec- 
essary forms on hand and use 
them only as he has occasion to 
do so. During the last year, since 
money has been so plentiful, auto- 
mobile notes have become very 
popular with the banks in some 
localities. For this reason many 
automobile dealers have been able 
to make advantageous arrange- 
ments with local bankers to han- 
dle the paper arising as a result 
of deferred-payment sales. But 
even in these places the money 
market might tighten up at any 
time or perhaps the banks may 
become stuffed with the notes of 
car-buyers. In this event the deal- 
er can immediately start in do- 
ing business with one of the com- 
panies that have been organized to 
deal with just such a situation. In 
localities where banks are afraid 
of automobile notes the assistance 
of one of these financing concerns 
may prove the salvation of the 
dealer. Where banks have an 
abundance of money to loan, and 
if they feel that these outside 
companies are diverting business 
from them, of course they have 
the privilege of buying the securi- 
ties of the companies who are do- 
ing the financing, which, being 
backed by the individual notes of 
a large number of automobile 
buyers, should certainly be a safer 


_investment than the note of just 


one purchaser. With these vari- 
ous plans at his disposal, there is 
no reason why the dealer should 
have to carry a lot of notes in 
his safe. If he is foolish enough 
to take paper from a buyer that 
is not acceptable to either a bank 
or to one of the credit companies, 
he is certainly not looking out 
for the best interests of his busi- 
ness. 

The existence of these financing 
concerns gives the distributor a 
good excuse to turn down the 
undesirable credit prospect. He 
can very stiavely explain that he 
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hasn’t.enough capital to do instal- 
ment selling himself, and thus put 
all the responsibility on the credit 
company. 

The danger in this new devel- 
opment is too much optimism. 
Competition may force down 
credit restrictions. People whose 
income doesn’t justify it may be 
sold cars on time. Terms may 
be extended unwisely and the 
amount due on the automobile be 
greater than its resale value. If 
the methods used in sell- 
ing cars on deferred pay- 
ments are held fast to 
conservative moorings, all 
is likely to be well—such 
was the composite opinion 
of many automobile men 
whom I interviewed. 
Otherwise disaster lies 
ahead. In speaking of 
this a prominent automo- 
bile man said: 

“If it were possible to 
draw a clear line between 
the man who can afford 
to purchase and maintain 
at least a moderate-priced 
car, and the man who has 
no business to own one, it 
would be an easy matter 
to establish the limits to 
which 
will go. 
there are young men who 
think that two can get 
along as economically as 
one, there will be men 
who are convinced that it PAGE 
costs no more to own an 
automobile than it does to 
ride on the street-car. The butch- 
er, the baker and the landlord 
rudely arouse the first man, and 
the garage man and the gasoline 
man will do the trick for the 
other fellow.” 


Vancouver Agencies Combine 


The Callopy Advertising Company, 
Ltd., of Vancouver, B. C., has recently 
been re-incorporated as the Callopy- 
Holland Advertising Company, Ltd. 
Amalgamated with the new company 
are also the Mainland Presses and No- 
ble Advertising Agency, Ltd. 


Presbrey on N. Y. Life Board 


Frank Presbrey has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 


A Philadelphian’s Enterprise 


The approaching convention of th: 
A. A. C. W., the city of Philadelphia, 
and the publishing properties of Cyru 
H. K. Curtis were all advertised re 
cently in a full page in the Honolul 
Star-Bulletin. The most interesting par: 
of this announcement perhaps lies i: 
the fact that the space was purchase: 
and the copy written by r. Curti: 
while he was on a pleasure trip to th: 
Hawaiian Islands. ” 

The inducements held ‘out to the 
Philadelphia visitors are many—inspec 
tion of the large industrial plants, enter 
tainment at the city’s unique clubs, visit 


to Philadelphia 
©) with the Ad Club in June 


and most modern 
Inited States, such ‘as the 

sylvania Sugar Co., Spreckels, Franklin- McCann, ete. 
‘Kest ship-building yards in the United States 
Cramps, and half a dozen others; 1050 big manu- 
facturing plants, such as Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Midvale Steel Co. Stetson's Hat Factory, Disston Saw 
Works—employing from 5,000 to 20,000 men each, and 

a monthly payroll of $45,000,000. 
—The Belles ue-Strattord, the Kit2-Carlaon, the $e. James—are aperior 19 anything any: 

rope or America: and a dozen uther hotels equal to aay athers sn America. 


ay caso ae you to mmmmhing emagat and exchaveay Phadadetphinn — che lle yah io Comac sree. 
ates inouen of ee handed yess tiga, the Pwr Richard, the Franko ton and freee! sthere—noshing hic 





We will show you the largest Publish- 
ing house in the world—10 stories 

000 visitors last year from other 
cities—half a dozen guides busy all the 
time, Maxfiel¢ Parrish’s famous 


instalment selling fenens nas rem Card 
‘Tiffany, the only thing 


But so long as ene 


as we seventy teva to ws the Care Puthing Co, ating, sine the Pubic 
Leen Mee erecta meen ea the Cn nee 
CYRUS HK. CURTIS, 


ADVERTISEMENT IN HONOLULU “‘STAR- 
BULLETIN” 


upon the historic shrines and trips 
through Fairmount Park and upon the 
Wissahickon Drive. An invitation is ex- 
tended to visit the Curtis Publishing 
Company and the Public Ledger and 
the announcement is made that the latter 
paper will keep Hawaiian Island resi- 
dents in touch with home news by a 
— news service. arrangement with 
the Star-Bulletin, ‘ 
Althouglf on pleasure bent, Mr. Curtis 
did not overlook the opportunity to ad- 
vertise Philadelphia. e illustrations 
in the advertisement show the City Hall 
tower and Independence Hall, with the 
Curtis properties in the background. 


Lyman Leaves Winnipeg for 
Philadelphia 


J. V._R. Lyman, Jr., advertising man- 
ager of the Winnipeg Telegram, has 
oined the staff of the Public Ledger in 

iladelphia. 
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Your business 
ought to be 
flourishing 


F it isn’t going ahead at top speed 
something’s wrong. 


The business that isn’t better now than it 
ever was before should have quick attention. 


If you are doing a business of $500,000 a 
year or upward and think you ought to be 
receiving a larger share of trade than you 
have been able to get, write at once for 
our Business Symptom Blank. 


We can diagnose your case exactly and 
prescribe the treatment your business 
requires, 

This will be done in the strictest confi- 
dence, of course. 


You may need advertising or you may 
not. We will find out for you. 


We wiii discover just what you do need. 


Fill out the attached coupon and mail it 
to us today. 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
105 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN, WILBUR D. NESBIT, HERMAN A. GROTH, 
President ' Vice-President Secretary end Treasurer 


MEE SEND ME a 


The .Specially Prepared “ Business Symptom Blank,” with no 
obligation on my part. My business exceeds $500,000 per annum. 
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Home Life 


is pleased to announce the 


appointment of 


Mr. Irving A. Lesher 


to the office of Advertising Manager 


Coincident with the acquisition of 
Mr. Lesher to HOME LIFBE’S staff, 
we wish to advise advertisers and 
agents that HOME LIFE will have 
a minimum edition of 1,000,000 
copies monthly beginning with the. 
September 1916 issue. 


Home Life Publishing Co. 


NELSON AGARD, Publisher 

















Rubberset’s Advertising in Face of 
Raw Material Famine | 


Though Scarcity of Materials May Reduce Profits, the Public Must Not 
Be Allowed to Forget 


HERE are two times when a 

man’s faith in advertising and 
his understanding of the true 
functions of advertising may be 
tested. One of them is when the 
factory is oversold and he can’t 
keep up with his orders, The other 
is when there is a scarcity of raw 
materials, so that he either cannot 


right now? Pretty nearly ever 
advertiser will testify to his faith 
in it when it is bringing him 
traceable results which he can 
cash in on, but what will he do 
when it entails a temporary loss 
which must be made up later? As 
S. C. Lambert pointed out 
Printers’ Inx for February 24, it 
is about the easiest 
thing in the world to 








These Old, Service-Worn! 


THESE are old-time ot 
hundreds sent "0 us 3 by ae. 
shavers, «0 4 
RUBBERSET Brush lasts. vee can 
see what some of the users sav abour 
these brushes 
You might think it couldn’ pay |¢ 
make a shaving brush |) 
oo lasts ten, Sheen, twenty years, but | ¥ 
'¢ don’t sell a lot of brushes 
ro the same man, one fast, lon, 
enough. Bur he talks abour « g 
advertising. 














Brushes ve 
RUBBERSET Quality) ). 


discontinue advertis- 
ing when the factory 
is oversold — with 
consequences which 
may be disastrous. If 
anything, it looks 
easier to stop adver- 
tising when raw ma- 
terial costs are 
mounting above the 
margin of safety, or 
when some materials 
cannot be obtained in 
satisfactory  quanti- 
ties. 

The business man 
who really under- 
stands the true func- 
tion of his advertis- 
ing, however, will 
hesitate some time 
before he authorizes 
its discontinuance. 
The continuity of his 
business in the minds 

:| Of the public and the 
="). trade—the mainte- 
nance of his good 
will, in a word—will 
frequently offset any 
temporary loss of 
profit, and when nor- 








FILED-AWAY TESTIMONIALS YIELDED THE 
THIS STRIKING FULL PAGE 


fill orders at all or is obliged to 
stand a temporary net loss. 

Under such conditions the half- 
hearted advertiser or the half- 
educated advertiser will quit cold. 
Why should he continue to spend 
good money for advertising when 
he doesn’t want any more business 


MATERIAL FOR 


mal conditions return 
he will have no lost 
ground to retake. He 
will vary his argu- 
ments somewhat, laying emphasis 
upon other things besides the ma- 
king of immediate sales, but the 
public will not be allowed to for- 
get that his business and his prod- 
uct are worthy of confidence. 

For a specific instance, Print- 
ERS’ INK is told that the Rubberset 
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ad reproduced herewith was run 
for that very purpose. T. B. Den- 
ton, vice-president of the Rubber- 
set Company, writes that the war 
has practically cut off supplies of 
bristles and badger hair, and the 
company has been obliged to 
struggle along with such inade- 
quate supply as it could obtain. 
“Such conditions are no founda- 
tion for a strenuous, campaign,” he 
says, “but we feel that we must 
keep Rubberset alive in the minds 
of the public until conditions im- 
prove.” 

Concerning the copy used for 
this back-cover page in color, Mr. 
Denton writes: 

“Rubberset Brushes, as you no 
doubt know, have been manu- 
factured and sold in the market 
for a good many years. The only 
criticism we ever received from 
the trade is that they lasted too 
long, which meant very few re- 
sales. From time to time during 
the past thirty years we have re- 
ceived a large number of testi- 
monials, which we simply filed fo1 
future reference, as we were never 
strong on publishing them. 

“In looking over the present 
situation, we thought it might be 
just as well to utilize some of the 
testimonials that we had accum- 
ulated, using them as fill-in copy. 
We had a great many more old 
brushes to show, but we are using 
but a few of the most interesting 
of them, and since this copy has 
appeared we have received a num- 
ber of similar testimonials that 
were accompanied with shaving- 
brushes which have been used 
constantly for six or more years. 
From this you can realize that it 
was no hardship to obtain plenty 
of this kind of testimonials.” 


Alcorn-Henkel Have Musca- 
tine ‘“News-Tribune” 
The Muscatine, Ia.. News-Tribune 


has appointed Alcorn Henkel, publish- 


ers’ representatives in New York and 
Chicago, to look after its national ad- 
vertising accounts. 


J. D. Gabler With Stillson 


. D. Gabler, formerly vice-president 
of the Redfield-Kendrick-Odell Com- 
pany, has become associated with the 
Robert L. Stillson Company of New 

ork. 


Treasury Department Rules on 
Enclosure Coupons 


-The Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington has ruled that the gift cards and 
premium coupons of makers of tobacco, 
cigarettes, cigars and snuff must be 
placed in all shipments or omitted alto- 
gether. The new order holds that unless 
such coupons are placed in all shipments, 
whether or not destined for States that 
have passed laws prohibiting their dis- 
tribution, the practice becomes a lottery, 
because consumers in localities where 
premiums are omitted would not have 
the same opportunity to obtain prizes as 
those in more: favored localities. 


Church Advertising Activity in 
Brooklyn 


Churches of various denominations 
located in different sections of Brooklyn 
joined in eoverseng campaigns during 

ent. Fifteen churches of the “Hill Dis- 
trict” united in the joint use of space 
in_ the Eagle, six churches on the 
“Heights” were banded together and a 
like number in Flatbush. In each case 
there was a strong introductory argu- 
ment in favor of church attendance, fol- 
lowed by the special announcement of 
each of the contributing churches. 


j. Micad * 


Thorsen 
“Metropolitan” 


J. Mitchel Thorsen, advertising man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Magazine for 
the past four years, has resigned. and 
will engage in business for himself. He 
is succeeded by O. H. Carrington, who 
has been Eastern advertising manager. 
W. T. Hamilton, Jr., of the Metropolitan 
staff, will take the position of Eastern 
advertising manager left vacant by Mr. 
Carrington. 


Mobile “Item” Sold to Fred- 
erick I. Thompson 


A controlling interest in the Mobile, 
Ala., Item has been secured by Frede- 
rick I. Thompson, chief owner of the 
Mobile Register. The Item will be issued 
from the Register plant each week-da 
afternoon, and the Sunday edition will 
be suspended. 


Maxwell James With Mce- 
Atamney Company 


Maxwell James, for the past five years 
with the Economy Service Company, 
New York, has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with the Hugh McAtamney Com- 
pany in the Wanamaker Cut Service. 


Leaves 


Chicago Cigar Advertised 


Copy is running in Chicago for Berri- 
Brothers’ ¥ 


man alkyrie Cigars. The 
business is handled by the Thos. M. 
Bowers Advertising Agency. It is in- 
tended later to enter upon a national 
campaign. 
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Th 


e 
Martin Y. Kelley 
Company 


ADVERTISING 


TOLEDO NEW YORK 
Second Nat'l Bank Bldg. 171 Madison Avenue 


@ 
> 





Through the purchase of the business 


of Bromfield & Field, Inc., 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York, The Martin V. Kelley 
Company will establish on 


June 1, 1916 


An Eastern Office 
In Charge of 


Russell A. Field 





Mr. Field is elected Vice-President of The 
Martin V. Kelley Company and will act as 
Eastern Manager. 
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TheGreat NewEngland Newspaper 


The Boston Transcript as seen by a Friend— 


It Appeals to the Thinking Man, to the Advertiser, 
and to the Student of Newspapers 


By A NATIONAL ADVERTISER 


‘THE analysis of a newspaper 
is like that which applies to 
an individual. 

Is the paper honest, upright and 
reliable? 

These three are integral parts of 
a character, and without them the 
subject loses interest. 

It may be well to use our knowl- 
edge of humanity in dealing with 
a newspaper. Take the Boston 


Transcript as an example of what | 
| the country may be read in the 


the average mewspaperman in 
America would consider a good 
subject for consideration. 

It is a newspaper per se. It has 
no entangling alliances. It is not a 
paper voicing the views or pri- 
vate opinions of an individual. It 
is not wabbling on the fence of 
indecision. The Transcript is not 
in favor of one theory to-day, and 
another to-morrow. It is either 
for or opposed to the things which 
interest. 

You will read the story of the 
ordinary newspaper, and what do 
you find: statistics as to the num- 
ber of lines of advertising in ex- 


The man who prepares this “dope” 
is like the physician who adminis- 
ters an anesthetic. 
that he may lull his subject into 
forgetfulness—the first of fact, 
the next of disease. 

The paper with a million circu- 
lation has a.clientele that may be 
a marvelous buying power—but 
the experience of advertisers does 
not always prove it. 

I know a man who used good, 
clean, readable copy, which ap- 
peared in many newspapers. The 


subject matter should attract the | 
Yet the | 


attention of all classes. 
Boston Transcript, with a circula- 
tion of about 50,000 showed ten 
times more results than the paper 
with ten times its number. The 
experience of this one case is re- 


peated thousands of times yearly | 


in the Transcript. 


The Transcript is one of a few 
newspapers in America which sell 
at 3 cents per copy. The people 
buy these 3-cent-papers to read, 
and not to glance over quickly. 
There is care evidenced in the 
preparation of the Transcript. It 
has special features every day, 
with additional spreads on Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, when it is- 


| sues from two to four sections. 


Some of the best literary finds in 


Transcript on these days. Like 


| the old-time features of the great 


newspapers, the Transcript origi- 
nates its own specials. It does not 
handle the “boiler-plate” scream- 
ers of the sheets that cater to the 
thoughtless. It is a newspaper 
for people who think. 

These readers of the Transcript 
are the congregation of a great 
preacher. They love it for itself. 


| We all love the good friend who 


may express our idea, clearly and 
concisely. We. love him because 
he tells the truth, and we embrace 


: : | the things he commends. 
cess of a former issue, or a cifcu- | 
lation greater by far than its rival. | 


These are the reasons why the 
Boston Transcript has such a hold 
on the people of New England. 


Each hopes | They read it, they admire it, and 


its friends:are their friends. 

The advertiser who uses the 
columns of the Transcript is ac- 
cepted into the fold as a con- 
frere. His wares have passed the 
censor. He is reliable. He may 


| now reap his reward. 


Every advertiser who uses the 
Transcript will tell you the same 
story. He has received more re- 
sults through its advertising col- 
umns than through any other 
paper; in fact, his results in most 
cases are greater than the com- 
bined returns from all other pa- 


| pers used. 


To reach New England one 
does well to patronize its greatest 
monument—The- Boston Tran- 
script. 


(Advertisement) 
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The Rising Cost of 
Printed Matter 
(Continued from page 8) 


so-called chrome greens, and the 
duller shades of red, there will, to 
my mind, always be a fairly ade- 
quate supply, and what is really 
required can probably be obtained. 
The same relates to blacks, al- 
though prices may rise further 
with the increased cost of carbon 
black. However, what the mor- 
row will bring forth, no one will 
foretell. 

It is quite sure, however, that 
even if the war should cease to- 
morrow, it would take, perhaps, 
five or six months before things 
would reach the normal, and what 
the level of prices at that new 
normal would be, is also doubtful. 

Now, all that I have said may 
sound rather pessimistic, but yet 
I do not look at things in exactly 
that light. There are many things 
that a printer can do to adapt 
himself to existing circumstances. 
He must remember that present 


conditions are chaotic, and that 
the policies pursued in normal 
times in the purchase of goods 
are now absolutely detrimental to 


his interests. By rushing, panic- 
stricken, into the market in order 
to cover himself for future needs, 
he only helps to make conditions 
worse. The same results from 
trying to shop around among 
various ink-makers for a large 
quantity of a given ink, with the 
result that each ink- maker must 
again cover or try to cover him- 
self with raw materials, all of 
= tends to raise prices at the 
sourc 

The level-headed printer will 
endeavor to inform himself as to 
which ink-makers are apt to be in 
particularly good supply of what 
he wants to purchase, and place 
his orders with such = 
without adding to the rush by 
making various ink-makers bid 
against each other in the pur- 
chase of supplies. 

Furthermore, I would advise 
that the artist be held somewhat 
in check, and that inquiries to 
ink-makers should come in the 
form of what they can furnish 
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approximately like a given shade, 
and not with specifications that it 
must match, because to produce a 
certain definite effect may often 
require ingredients that will 
double, or more than double, the 
cost of the ink. 


WHERE ECONOMIES WILL PAY 


Another element of economy is 
restraint in the use of color. 
Beautiful and artistic effects can 
be achieved without the lavish use 
of color—lines of rule, small orna- 
ments, initials in color, are fre~ 
quently as effective, and at times 
more so than whole pages cov- 
ered with red, blue, yellow or 
some other color. This will not 
only produce economy in the cost 
of a given job, but will tend to 
decrease the demand for colored 
inks, and consequently have a sal- 
utary effect upon prices. Another 
economy can be effected by the 
use of tints instead of full colors, 
as the valuable colored pigments 
can then be stretched to cover a 
great deal more surface, or in 
other words, to produce a great 
many more poundsiof colored inks. 
Another factor that helps to re- 
lieve the situation to some extent, 
is that a number of pigments 
which were always viewed with 
prejudice because they did not 
have the absolutely perfect work- 
ing qualities which the printer has 
accustomed himself to demand, 
are now found to be available, 
with a little extra care and study 
on the part of the printer, and he 
finds that objections which he for- 
merly considered insuperable, can 
be overcome if he is willing to 
adjust himself a little to condi- 
tions. 

In many ways, I believe that 
present conditions will ultimately 
have a healthful influence. They 
will teach both the printer and the 
advertising man that excessive use 
of color was not only wasteful, 
but detrimental to the effect 
sought, and truly artistic effects 
will result from that adaptation 
of effects to conditions and mate- 
rials, which has always been a 
nS factor in the development of 
all art. 

I cannot let this opportunity 
pass without referring to the ne- 
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cessity of revising mailing lists. 
Almost every piece of advertis- 
ing that reaches me, either at my 
office or at my private house, 
comes either in duplicate or some- 
times in triplicate, which is no 
doubt due to the compilation of 
lists from various sources, with- 
out canceling duplicates. Proper 
attention to this matter will re- 
lieve the waste-basket of many 
burdens, and create a saving in 
paper, postage, printing and inks. 
Furthermore, circulars still reach 
my office to people who have de- 
parted this mundane sphere sev- 
eral years. 

When we look back to-day at 
the many-sided waste of colored 
pigments which to-day are worth 
almost their weight in gold, we 
see how inexcusable it was, and 
can recognize that if present con- 
ditions have checked this extrav- 
agance and induced economies 
which will be not only a direct 
money saving, but actually pro- 
ductive of better results, we need 
not be pessimistic and say that 
“there is no rose without a thorn,” 
but be happy that there are some 
thorny bushes that produce beau- 
tiful blooms. 


Engravers Must Offset 
Rising Labor Costs 


And Labor Represents More Than 
Half of the Total Expense of 
Running the Business 
By John A. Anderson 


Of the Electro-Light Engraving Co., 
New York 


{Eprtortrat Note: The recent an- 
nouncement of the Photo-Engravers’ 
Board of Trade covering an increase in 
the price of engravings, in some cases 
as _ as 100 per cent, is referred to 
in the following article. That an- 
nouncement has already aroused wide- 
spread comment, and there is talk of 
testing the legality of the methods by 
which the agreement was arrived at. 
Large buyers of cuts, while admitting 
that costs have increased, are inclined to 
resent the sudden advance in price, and 
the onpenenare of concerted action. The 
New York Trade Press Association, for 
example, is calling upon its members to 
act in unison, re is putting out tenta- 
tive proposals for the establishment of 
an engraving plant of its own. In view 
of the fact that the engraving situation 
is thus becoming more or less of a 
storm center, the figures given by Mr. 
Anderson are of unusual interest.] 
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VER since photo-engraving 

has become a_ commercial 
product, the prices of engrav- 
ings have been falling, whereas 
the cest of labor and materials 
and overhead charges have been 
steadily rising. The engraver has 
had to struggle against these two 
conflicting lines. For a good many 
years he was able to meet these 
conditions by improved methods, 
but finally things came to a pass 
where he could not keep these 
lines from meeting or crossing by 
help from the inside—help had to 
come from the outside. The busi- 
ness of photo-engraving has been 
conducted in a go-as-you-please 
manner for some time; but the 
engravers have been thinking, and 
have finally decided to act. The 
executives of the Photo-Engrav- 
ers’ Association have had_ their 
Mexican problems on their hands, 
and it was only by their getting 
a 100 per cent organization that 
they could finally agree on some 
standard of price. 

We divide our expenses into 
three different items: Labor, Ma- 
terials and Overhead. Shop labor 
represents fifty-one per cent of the 
total expense. That amount is di- 
visible into two parts, viz., charge- 
able and non-chargeable labor. 
Chargeable labor is forty per cent 
of the total expense of operating 
a photo-engraver’s plant. New 
materials represent eighteen per 
cent of the cost, and they have 
gone up considerably during the 
past year. Overhead is thirty-one 
per cent, of which salaries repre- 
sent nearly two-thirds. Any in- 
crease in any one of those lines 
naturally effects an increase in the 
cost of manufacture, in a way 
which you cannot get away from. 


FACTORS ENTERING INTO THE 
PROBLEM 


The cost of labor has been con- 
stantly rising. The pay of a man 
fifteen years ago was 39 cents per 
hour. The present scale is 56 
cents per hour. The scale which 
has just been assigned by the 
union calls for a price of 62 cents 
per hour. Now that is forty per 
cent of our chargeable labor. The 
day overtime rate—and no en- 
graver who does work for adver: 
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We Are Buying $5,000 Worth of 
Chilton Service the Next 12 Months 


—because the SERVICE has so far produced more than 
4,000 live inquiries from dealers at an advertising expense 
of $1,600, and as a result of these inquiries we have al- 
ready closed more than half a million dollars’ worth of 
business—one inquiry alone resulted in a $90,000 contract. 


(Name of advertiser supplied on request.) 


Advertising cannot accomplish the impossible, but if your product 
appeals to the trade, and sufficient space is used to attract the manu- 
facturers and dealers, you can reasonably expect substantial returns 
from 


Chilton Service 


Blankets the Automobile Industry 


Covering every pleasure and commercial car manufacturer, every 
parts and accessory manufacturer, every dealer, garage and supplyman 
throughout the United States. 


Twenty-five Hundred Dollars buys a full page in each issue of the 
three CHILTON publications for a year and includes the free use of 
the Chilton List of the wholesale and retail trade of the United States. 


Rate cards, A. B. C. Auditor’s circulation reports, booklet of 
testimonial letters from successful advertisers, will be sent 
upon request. 


CHILTON COMPANY 


Market and 49th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Water 
Steam or 
Electric 





Cheap Power 
for Your Factory 


ULTON, N. Y., in the Oswego 
Valley, 25 miles north of Syr- 
acuse and 10 miles south of Oswego, 
located on three steam and one 
electric railroad also on the Barge 


Canal. 


Good factory sites—ideal labor 
market. 


Over-night from New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Mon- 
treal. 


Are you considering an Eastern factory? 
Let us send you details of our power 
facilities and our rates. 


Close to your raw material market—in 
the heart of the Eastern selling area, plus 
cheap power, makes Fulton the practical 
city for your factory. 


6,000 electric h.p. connected and ready 
for your factory. If you need more 
power, it can be provided by installing 
wheels and generators to utilize water 
now running over the dams. 


FULTON LIGHT, HEAT AND 


POWER CO. 


Fulton, N. Y., or 42 Broadway, New York City 
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tising men can escape this over- 
time—is fifty per cent more than 
tie day scale. The present scale 
is 84 cents per hour overtime, 
and the coming scale is 93 cents 
overtime, That is, if a man works 
one hour overtime, we pay him 
practically $1.00. That is forty 
per cent of the total cost, and it 
means that we have to get $2.50 
for that work. 

Every New York shop runs a 
right force, and about fifteen per 
cent of the men work at night. 
The night scale fifteen years ago 
was 42 cents. Eighty-three cents is 
the coming scale for night work. 
The regular night man will receive 
nearly as much for his time as 
the day overtime scale. The com- 
ing scale for overtime at night is 
$1.25 per hour. That means that 
if a man works for one hour over- 
time at night—and we always have 
to work two or three men, the 
labor being sub-divided—a little 
over $3.00 will have to be paid for 
the operation. That overtime mav 
cost more than the whole plate is 
worth. 

Now the engraver has been 
pocketing that loss himself. The 
competitive struggle has been such 
that he has been obliged to de- 
liver his orders as promptly as he 
can to hold the business. You 
do not all appreciate that the price 
of labor is something that we can- 
not change. It is bound to stay, 
and bound to rise. Whether the 
labor will be more efficient de- 
pends upon the inventive genius 
of the man in the business. 

Then we-come to the prices of 
materials, copper, zinc and chemi- 
cals. Fifteen years ago was the 
time at which most of the prices 
prevailing to-day were fixed. 
There has been since then an in- 
crease of 110 per cent in material 
costs. Zinc is 34 cents a pound 
to-day. Chemicals have increased 
proportionately, and inks have in- 
creased 100 per cent, all in the 
past two years, due of course to 
the peculiar conditions of wartime. 

During the last fifteen years the 
photo-engraver has had to face 
an increase of eighty per cent in 
manufacturing costs. and Pauaas 
per cent decrease in prices— 
think perhaps twenty-five per cent 


would be nearer the average. 
Hitherto he has had to meet this 
by redoubled efforts and improved 
methods. He must now get help 
from the outside, otherwise the 
lines of falling price and rising 
cost will cross. 


NATURE OF WORK INCREASES 
PRESENT COST 


Another factor which has oper- 
ated during the last fifteen years 
to add to the difficulty of photo- 
engravers has been the change in 
the nature of the work. The ad- 
vertising man is responsible more 
than anyone else for this change. 
In the old days copy was sent to 
the engraver and all he had to do 
was to slap it on the board. To- 
day each advertising man wants 
to get up some special stuff, and 
tne engraver must do it in record 
time. Much of it is complicated 
and intricate work, and has appre- 
ciably increased the cost of manu- 
facture of engravings. 

Work for advertisers is more 
than any other part of the photo- 
engraver’s work. It is hard to 
appreciate the additional expense 
to handle this work and handle it 
efficiently. 

Another item is the question of 
service. Now the demand for 
service to-day is quite different 
from what it was fifteen years 
ago, and the engraver must meet 
this demand to hold his business. 
The cost of special service is out 
of all proportion to the ordinary 
manufacturing costs of a plant. 
To-day it is a common thing to 
turn out a plate in two or three 
hours, all of which, of course, 
adds to the cost of manufacture 
to a very large extent. : 

Now as far as labor and mate- 
rials go, we see no immediate 
hope of shrinkage in costs. The 
metal men say that after the war 
zine will go back to its old price. 
Copper men say that copper will 
probably go down, but it probably 
will not go back to its former 
price for some time. Chemical 
men predict the gradual lowering 
of prices after the war. But those 
items represent only 18 per cent 
of the total cost of making en- 
gravings. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Elimination of 
Waste Is Best Remedy 
for High Costs 


Buy Less Paper and Ink, and Put 
More Brains Into the Message 
—Watch Mailing Waste 


By G. B. Sharpe 

Of the De Laval Separator Company, 
ew York 
(CONCERNS which operate un- 
™ der a fixed appropriation have 
just so much money they can 
spend for printed matter, and if 
it is going to cost 15, 25 or 50 per 
cent more it would seem that 
about the only alternative left is 
to buy just that much less printed 
matter. 

Of course’ there are several 
ways of doing this. We shall 
probably not want to decrease the 
edition of a catalogue or of a 
booklet, because we have just 
about so many people to reach and 
we do not want to miss any of 
them, so there is the alternative 
offered us of issuing say a 12-page 
booklet instead of a 24-page book- 
let, or a 32- or 48-page catalogue 
instead of a 72- or 90-page cata- 
logue. We will have to boil down 
our selling message and serve it 
in a more concentrated form. One 
of the largest users of printed 
matter in the city is solving his 
problem in just that way. He is 
mailing a large catalogue to pros- 
pects all over the country to the 
tune of about 200,000 copies a 
year. This catalogue has been 
costing him in the neighborhood 
of 20 cents to print and mail, 
which he says is just a little more 
than he ought to put into it and 
he couldn’t stand an increase. 

Now he is planning to cut the 
number of pages almost a third, 
and it will cost him to print and 
mail in the neighborhood of 8 
cents. That will mean a saving of 
some $20,000 a year. That alone 
means over 50,000 pounds of good 
coated paper that some mill will not 
sell next season. And if many of 
the large users of catalogues and 
other advertising literature take 
this method of solving the high 
cost of printed matter, it won’t be 
long before there will be no prob- 
lem to solve, because just as soon 


as the supply begins to exceed the 
demand, prices will come down to 
a lower level. 

Now someone will say that this 
advertiser will not get as good re- 
sults from the smaller catalogue, 
and it may be possible that it wi!l 
not make quite so good an impres- 
sion as the larger book, but on the 
other hand it is quite possible that 
he will get enough more selling 
punch in it to make up for the 
loss of a few ounces of paper. 

Perhaps the increased cost of 
printed matter may have an ele- 
ment of benefit for us after all. 
It may be the means of our tak- 
ing an inventory of our printing 
activities and injecting a greater 
degree of salesmanship and print- 
ing efficiency into our direct ad- 
vertising which will more than 
make up for a decrease in the size 
of our catalogues and enable us 
to secure a greater degree of value 
for each dollar we spend. 

In last week’s issue of Print- 
ers’ INK my eye was attracted by 
the headline of an advertisement 


of the European Publicity Society. 


This was the headline: “How 
Many Thousand Catalogues Have 
You Needlessly Wasted in Eu- 
rope?” and I thought to myself, 
“Yes, and not how many thou- 
sands, but how many millions of 
catalogues and other costly pieces 
of printed salesmanship are need- 
lessly wasted in this country?” 


MORE CARE NEEDED IN PREPARING 
PRINTED MATTER 


In the buying and distribution 
of printed matter there is one 
thing which we should all of us 
keep in mind. What we are really 
paying for is not so much paper 
and ink and illustrations and post- 
age. What we are actually paying 
for is the impression this printed 
matter makes on the public whom 
it reaches, and we can all of us get 
a good deal more of a run for the 
money we spend on our printed 
matter if we will all take greater 
care and precaution to see, first, 
that our message reaches the pros- 
pect instead of falfing into the 
hands of someone who can’t by 
any stretch of the imagination be 
interested in what we have to 

(Continued on page rIr) 
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After June First, Nineteen Sixteen 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
Eighth Avenue, Thirty-third to Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City 





Charles Francis 
Press 














Process Color Work 


HOUSE ORGANS 
CATALOGUES 
FANCY BOOKLETS 
PUBLICATIONS 











HERE may be others, but you will 

have difficulty to locate a Printing 
Establishment so completely equipped 
in every department—where systematic 
effort is utilized throughout the entire 
organization; co-operation is the stock- 
in-trade, and service unequalled for 
proper execution and prompt deliveries. 





THIRTY AND THIRTY-TWO WEST 
THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone, 4090-4092 Chelsea 


AN 
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Printers and their Specialties 


Advertisers Can Consult with Profit, this List 


of Printers, 
PRINTING 


READ COMPANY 


HIRAM SHERWOOD, President 


Inartistic typography is 
the weakness of most 
printers—not so with us 


106 SEVENTH AVE., N. Y. 
Telephone 6396 and 6397 Chelsea 


When Planning their Next Job 


Walters & Mahon 


Incorporated 


«Printing that Pulls” 


64 Church St. 
New York City 


PHONE CORTLANDT 1087-1088 





Specify 
“CROWELL 
BIN DIN G” 


when you order books or catalogs. 
You will then get your money's 
worth, All styles of cloth, 
leather and paper in quantities. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL Co. 
426-428 West Broadway, New York 


F your catalogue does 
not show your mer- 
chandise at its best 

what chance have you 
against a competitor 
whose catalogue is all 
right? 


THE KALKHOFF CoO. 
216 West 18th Street, New York 





HEN you're not 

sure just what 

you want in ad-compo- 

sition we can help you. 
Day and Night Service 

C. E. RUGKSTUHL, INc. 


Typoyrephic Service 
27 East 31st STREET, NEW YORK 


Charles Francis Press 


is especially equipped to handle 
and expedite orders for high grade 


PROCESS COLOR 
HOUSE ORGANS 


and kindred printing 
Service the very best 


30-32 West 13th Street, New York City 








Unusual Covers 


The cover is the eye-catcher 
of your catalogue. Doesitat- 
tract the eye? Let us emboss 
it. We are the leading em- 
bossers in the United States. 


Walcutt Bros. Co. 
141 East 25th St., New York City 





cADS 


made more effective by 
the embodiment of per- 
fect typography in their 
composition. 

Telephone, Vanderbilt 5996 
HURST ®& HURST 
Typesetters to Advertisers 
503 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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| Engraving — 


INK 


Designing — Electrotyping 


A Handy Buyer’s Guide for Advertisers, 


| Advertising Agencies will do well to 
consider our service when in need of 


Process Color Plates 
Being the leading house in Color 
Printing, we are eminently quali- 
fied in judging printing plates for 
Color Work. 


ZEESE - WILKINSON CO. 
424-438 W. 33rd St., New York 


CLEAR newspaper cut is as 

important to us as the deli- 
cate magazine half-tone, or the 
exquisite full color reproduction 
of a fine painting. ey are all 
backed by Beck. 


® 


THE BECK EN GRAVING co. 
PHILADELPHIA W YORK 





Advertising Service 


“We wish to say that your service 
has been all and more than you said it 
would be when you solicited ourbusiness 
and we naturally feel well satisfied. 


Yours very truly, 
Feb. 28, 1916 THE ERICKSON CO.” 
THE GILL 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
140 Fifth Ave. New York 


“The 


Colorplate Engraving.Co. 


J.E.Rhodes, Pres. Sil West 434 StNY. 


ont Color Plates 














406-426 W. 31st St., New York 
Telephones Chelsea 2117-2118-2229 


Best Equipped Plantin New York 


*- Guarantees you finest plates at 
reasonable rates 


FINE PLATES 


SPEED : 
Just tell us when you want it, 
and forget about it. 
We'll get it out or bust. 
Let’s show you. 


Metropolitan Art Craft Co. 
2 Duane St. New York 
Telephones Beekman 2980-1-2 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE 





ANADIAN 


campaigns need rapid electro- 
type service. 
Our plant, organization and 
methods insure that you will 
get it if you order your plates 
and mats frr 


RAPID ELECTROTYPE co. 
345 Craig W. Montreal, P. Q. 








THE STERLING 
ENGRAVING CO. 


Designing Retouching 
Halftones Ben Day 
Color Process Wax 


New York City, N. Y. 


200 William St. 
Tel. 2900 Beekman 


Tenth Av. cor. 36th St. 
Tel. 3900 Greeley 
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An Idea That Is Making Good | 


THE 
KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 


COVERS 


Albany, Troy, Schenectady 
and The Capitol District 


FOR YOU 


RATE, SIX CENTS FLAT 


Advertisers, Sales Managers and 
Space Buyers are requested to write 


THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS 
FOR FACTS 























ASSISTANT IN SALES DEP’T 








Splendid opportunity for de- 
veloping into Ewvecutive as soon 
as can prove qualifications. 


Must possess Analytical Power 
and Initiative. Trained Mer- 
chandising Experience valuable 
but not essential. 


Remuneration governed only by 
ability to. make good. 


Address Food Products Company, Box 458, Printers’ Ink, 
stating past record in full, present employment, references, 
age, salary expected, etc. 
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sell; and second, that the right 
kind of printed matter goes to the 
prospect. 

Let me give you a concrete illus- 
tration of the tremendous waste 
of printed matter, especially tech- 
nical printed matter, owing to lack 
of proper classification of mailing 
lists. 

The general office of our com- 
pany is in New York, but our 
works and manufacturing offices 
are in Poughkeepsie. Our pur- 
chasing agent is in Poughkeepsie, 
and although our concern is a very 
large user of lathes and tool ma- 
chinery, presses, stamping ma- 
chines, and all the various equip- 
ment required in a great manufac- 
turing establishment, not a dol- 
lar’s worth of this equipment is 
purchased in the New York office. 
Yet there is a continuous stream 
of valuable catalogues and other 
printed matter, advertising every- 
thing, from electric lamps to 
heavy stamping machines, coming 
to our office in New York all the 
time. It all comes to my desk and 
goes into the waste-basket. 

Now why do they send this 
material to us in New York? 
Simply because someone did not 
use sufficient care in making up 
the mailing list and checking it 
over. I suppose someone took a 
list of the manufacturing concerns 
listed in New York, and when 
they came down to De Laval, with 
a good rating, “Bing! They must 
be large users. Put them down” 
—and our name goes on the mail- 
ing list, and soon the expensive 
printed matter starts on its way to 
the big waste-basket that sits un- 
der my table. 

I wish I could paint this picture 
stronger. It represents one of the 
biggest wastes in direct advertis- 
ing. Time and again concerns 
will spend months of labor and 
thousands of dollars in getting out 
a catalogue that will be a credit 
to their house and adequately de- 
scribe and represent the goods 
they manufacture, and then send 
these catalogues out to a mailing- 
list that hasn’t been properly and 
carefully selected or checked. 

If you have a list of fifteen or 
twenty or a hundred concerns in 
Pittsburgh or Western Pennsyl- 
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vania- towns that you want to 
mail catalogues to, and you have 
a representative in that territory, 
why not have him check up the 
list so you will not be mailing ex- 
pensive literature to people who 
are not interested in your goods? 

Then go just a step farther. 
Wherever possible find out just 
who is the man in each concern 
that will have the buying or se- 
lecting of the goods you are offer- 
ing for sale, and get that man’s 
name on your mailing-list. The 
chances of reaching him in this 
way are four or five to one in 
comparison with simply carrying 
the name of: the company on the 
mailing-list. 

If we will all give more atten- 
tion to our mailing-lists we will 
find that in many cases we can 
cut down the quantity of pieces 
required, and in almost every case 
we will increase the efficiency of 
our printed matter all the way 
from 25 to 100 per cent. 

We do a great deal of direct 
advertising in our own concern, 
and we divide our prospects into 
different classes and spend a good 
many thousand dollars each year 
in extra printing expense and 
labor to send follow-up literature 
to each class, which discusses the 
peculiar needs and fequirements 
of the prospect and how our ma- 
chine is adapted to his particular 
need. 


SPECIALIZATION IN PRINTED MATTER 
URGED 


If you make a line of tools, ma- 
chinery or supplies adapted to va- 
rious lines of business, it will pay 
you, instead of making your fold- 
ers and booklets and follow-up 
letters of a general nature, cover- 
ing your whole line, to consider 
the peculiar needs and require- 
ments of each and make your 
message to fit the prospect instead 
of trying to fit the prospect to 
your message. 

Some of you who sell your 
product through dealers supply 
the dealers with small cata- 
logues, folders or booklets for 
distribution to their customers, 
and right here is where we find 
the greatest waste of printed mat- 
ter. In the first place, this sort 
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of material should never be sup- 
plied to a dealer unless he asks 
for it.or it is ordered through one 
of your salesmen. In the second 
place, it all should be imprinted 
with the dealer’s name. Imprint- 
--ed booklets and advertising matter 
sent to a dealer stand at least 
twice as good a show of distribu- 
tion as if the printed material 
does not bear the dealer’s name. 

Try to impress all your sales- 
men with the value of this printed 
matter when properly used, and 
the big expense it represents to 
the company. If you get your 
sales organization working with 
you, you will be able to eliminate 
a good deal of this waste and the 
material you send out will have 
a better opportunity of accom- 
plishing its purpose. 

In trying to impress the sales- 
men in our organization with the 
need of proper distribution of our 
printed matter, I tell them that 
“ten dollars’ worth of advertising 
matter wasted is a bad debt of ten 
dollars that we will never be able 
to collect.” 


SHOULD BUY FROM STANDPOINT OF 
SALESMANSHIP 


Finally, let us try to meet the 
higher cost of printed matter by 
turning out real printed salesman- 
ship, always keeping in mind that 
when the treasurer of your com- 
pany signs a check for printed 
matter, the only thing he really 
gets for his money is the impres- 
sion which that printed matter will 
make on the people who receive it. 
There is altogether too much buy- 
ing from the mere standpoint of 
paper and ink, instead of from the 
better and more sensible stand- 
point of actual printed salesman- 
ship and the impression your mes- 
sage will make upon the people 
you are trying to interest. 

In closing, there is just one 
thing more I want to say. I have 
no sympathy at all with “flossy” 
printed matter. I’m not selling 
printed matter; I’m not selling 
booklets; I’m not selling cata- 
logues. What I am trying to sell 
is cream-separators, and when a 
prospect gets a piece of literature 
mailed out of my concern I don’t 
want him to say, “What a hand- 


some piece of printed matter tha: 
is.’ The impression I want him 
to get when he has looked over 
the folder or catalogue is, “What 
a superior and serviceable article 
that separator must be.” 

I have no use whatever fo- 
printed matter in which the article 
advertised is made subservient to 
the vehicle of expression. Let me 
illustrate a little by telling th: 
story related of one of the ladie 
of the French Court: A great state 
ball was about to take place, and 
her several daughters were mak 
ing elaborate preparation for their 
appearance. This is supposed to 
have happened a long time ago. 
but hyman nature hasn’t changed 
very much since then. The old 
French gentlewoman discovered 
to her dismay, that her daughters’ 
sole idea was to eclipse everyone 
else with the beauty and splendor 
of their gowns, and she took them 
severely to task, saying, “I do not 
want my friends to say to me on 
the night of the ball, ‘How beauti- 
fully gowned your daughters are’; 
I want them to say, ‘How beauti- 
ful your daughters are!’” 

Now that is just my idea of the 
real mission of good printing. | 
do not want the customer to say, 
“What a beautiful piece of printed 
matter that is.’ I want him to 
say, “That must be a high-grade 
machine.” And that, gentlemen, 
is the ideal for which we constant- 
ly strive in all the various forms 
of printed salesmanship which we 
employ. 


E. C. Whitmyre Makes Change 
in Detroit 


Everett C. Whitmyre, for the past 
two years advertising manager for the 
Diamond Power Specialty Company, of 
Detroit, has taken a similar _ position 
with the Samuel A. Merchant Company. 
of the same city. He was formerly 
connected with the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, of Cleveland, and the Bur 
none Adding Machine Company. 


E. W. Corman Joins Elgin 
Motor Car Company 


E. W. Corman, former advertising 
manager of the Saxon Motor Car Com- 
pany, and advertising manager for a 
short time of the Wetmore-Quinn Com- 
pany, has left Detroit for Chicago to 
become advertising manager of the FI- 
gin Motor Car Company. 
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“What Y You Should Get From 
Your Engraver 


is the accrued value of his judgment, based on his ex- 
rience. We have had a broad experience in handling 
cor A from all sections of the Country to suit all 
conditions and appropriations. It will pay you to send 
us your next order and let’s get Bowie im 
(Just mention Printers’ Inx) 
— Established 1889 —— 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


Designers and Photo-Engravers 
in ONE or MORE COLORS 
for Catalogues, Advertisements or any other purpose 
Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Our little House ___ Our tittle Howe Organ, vbirlasne ont eae interest TINGS, “may interest you _ 
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Packard’s New Style of 
Copy 

Lively, Even Approaching the 

Good-fellowship Type of Prince 

Albert Copy, the Ads Now Run- 

ning in New York Have Caused 


Much Comment— Reason, “To 
Get Out of a Rut” 


A SK the first advertising friend 

_ you meet to mention six ad- 
vertisers who couldn’t—positively 
couldn’t—for reasons of prestige, 
and all that, employ the “Jimmy 
Pipe” style of copy, and one of 
those six would be the Packard 
Motor Car Company. 

But Packard is doing it, just 
the same. Temporarily, at least, 
this well-known car, so long ad- 
vertised by reserved, dignified 
copy, is being promoted in New 
York by ads wherein breezy slo- 
gans and chummy epigrams are 
being played up in bold type. 

Small space, of seven inches, 
double column, is used, the body 
of which consists of such state- 
ments as 

“Step on the Pedal 
and— 
You Loose a Shooting Star, 
Whose Only Enemy Is Distance,” 


or 
“Step on the Pedal 
and— 
Page Mr. Mercury!” 

“What does it mean?” “What’s 
the big idea?” “Why this rad- 
ical departure from the restrained 
copy standards of the past?” are 
some of the questions that have 
been asked on every side. The 
Packard Motor Car Company, of 
New York, has been asked for the 
answer, and here it is. 

“This new copy adventure of 
ours is in the nature of an experi- 
ment, launched on the theory that 
something entirely different from 
what we have used in the past 
would get renewed attention and 
thus make our advertising more 
valuable. A little levity occasion- 
ally doesn’t hurt the most dignified 
of men. It sort of makes people 
appreciate the dignity. So it is 
with our copy. It is easy to let 
advertising get into a rut. The 
same old copy, written in the same 


threadbare strain, loses its appeal. 
It is necessary to infuse life into 
it, and changing the style is one 
of the best ways to do it. While 
it is, perhaps, possible to criticize 
our new advertising from several 
standpoints, we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that to a certain 
extent the copy is achieving its 
purpose. 

“Tt has created an immense in- 
terest and has caused no end of 
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PACKARD TWIN-SIX 


Step on the Pedal 
and— 


Gracious, where do these 
other cars get 
their leisure! 





ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 





THE COPY THAT STARTED THE CHORUS OF 
“WELL, WELLS!” 


talk. People seem to be not only 
reading the copy, but many are 
also offering us a fund of ideas 
for use in this series. Here is a 
letter just received this morning 
from a man suggesting that we 
use, ‘Step on the pedal and the 
telegraph poles along the road 
look like one high fence.’ That 
isn’t a bad idea, at that. We are 
called up on the ’phone and told 
to ‘Step on the pedal and farm- 
houses group into villages,’ or 
‘Step. on the pedal and, zip— 
you're there!’ and all sorts of 
similar suggestions. At least peo- 
ple have got into the habit of 
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Printing Papers 
of Eixcellence 


Clarke & Company 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


General Sales Agent for Book Papers 
Manufactured by Crocker, Burbank & Co. 























“Everyone Looks 
in the Telephone 


If you want your advertisement or business 

_card to appear where everyone will see it, 
let us remind you that advertising forms for 
the spring edition of the 


New York City Telephone Directory 
CLOSE ON THE ABOVE DATE 


Directory Advertising Dept. NEW YORK TELEPHONE 
25 Church St., New York City COMPANY 
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Reach the 
Kind of Men 
Whose Trade 
You Want 


Whatever you manufac- 
ture, whether it be toggle- 
bolts or turbines—whatever 
space you buy, whether it 
be an eighth or a full page 
—you want your message to 
go straight to the men who 
are engaged in the actual 
work of operating, oversee- 
ing or financing a power 
plant. 


The big men in the power 
plants read 


PRAGTIGAL 
NGINEER 
(Semi-Monthly) 


Its business and editorial 
policies have built up a con- 
fidence between subscriber 
and publisher that is con- 
ducive to the right relation- 
ship between manufacturer 
and prospective customer. 


Skepticism and doubt do 
not exist in the subscriber’s 
mind because he has abso- 
lute faith in Practical Engi- 
neer and its _ rock-ribbed 
policy of excluding from its 
pages everything of ques- 
tionable nature. 


Ask for advertising rates, 
circulation statement and 
sample copy. 


TECHNICAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
537 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











looking for that small week-day 
space of ours to see the latest 
synonyms for the idea of dis- 
tance-eradication. 

“New York is one of the few 
places where it would be safe to 
try out copy such as we are using. 
This light, breezy advertising is 
run during the week only and is 
relieved on Sunday by a full page 
of reason-why salesmanship. The 
apparent frivolity of the previous 
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S TWIN-SIX 


HE PACKARD 
TWIN-SIX shows 

7 an advance over ordinary 
standards so marked as 

| to have jarred the trend 
of all motor car design 
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PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY Ee 
@& PHILADELPHIA - 319 North Broad Street E 


HARRISBURG TRENTON LANCASTER fees 
BETHLEHEM WILLIAMSPORT WILMINGTON ES 





THE BRAG ELEMENT IS HERE ALSO, BUT 
NOT SO STRONGLY APPARENT 


copy seems to pave the way for 
and increase the interest in the 
Sunday talks.” 

The Packard company does not 
intend to continue this kind of 
copy indefinitely. It will probably 
evolve into a more stately type, 
although there will be no immedi- 
ate departure from the epigram- 
matic style which has character- 
ized a great deal of the advertis- 
ing of this concern. Copy is now 
going out to be used mostly in 
the hilly sections of New Eng- 
land, which probably shows the 
trend to which the New York ad- 
vertising will revert, although, of 
course, the ideas will have to be 
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different to suit local conditions. 
Here are some of the epigrams 
that will be used in hilly regions: 
“Hills mean nothing to it”; “The 
Packard Twin Six is the master 
road-maker—it has flattened out 
the hills and leveled the bumps” ; 
“When, you first climb a grade 
on high, throttled down, in the 
Packard Twin Six, you will think 
the law of gravity is suspended; 
but don’t worry—watch the other 
fellow and be reassured.” 

The Packard company believes 
in running race suitable to 
the temperament and habits of the 
people of the community. Hence 
a wide variety of copy is used 
throughout the United States. 


Super-Ads 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 6, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

When the fine Italian hand of the 
make-up man gets busy at 9 p. m., or 
thereabouts, it is occasionally capable 
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CheSocial Pirates 


of aimasterpiece Note this ad, clipped 
from.a ;March 25 newspaper. If mild 
cigarettes can do this to a fellow, wha 
would not strong ones do? Ss. 





ACREAGE 


Nearly 14% Acres 
of F ertile Territory 


For $500 


In addition to purchasing 


| this site in Britain’s main 


commercial thoroughfare, a 
handsome structure will be 
placed thereon to your speci- 
fication, and the adjoining 


territory drained of all that’s 
noxious. 


Of course you're a Buyer | 
But where is Britain’s main 
commercial thoroughfare ? 


The pages of 


domBou 


of course ! 


The figure given is the total 
area of space bought by the 
user of a page—cost $500— 
in over 1,300,000 copies. 


PHILIP EMANUEL 
Advertisement Manager 


ODHAMS LIMITED 
93 & 94, Long Acre, London, W.C., England 
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New York, Apri 20, 1916 


Would it be re- 
garded as whol- 

an unmixed 
evil if the circu- 
lations of gen- 








Rising Cost 
of Paper 
Hits Forced 
Circulation 
eral mediums should be pared 
down—let us say to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent of their pres- 


ent magnitude? Would such an 
event represent a hardship to ad- 
vertisers and publishers, or would 
it ultimately result in better con- 
ditions all around? Those are 
some of the practical questions 
which are raised by the unprece- 
dented conditions in the paper 
market. Publishers of all classes 
of mediums are confronted with 
increases in the cost of white pa- 
per ranging all the way from 33 
to 100 per cent, and the situation 
is growing more serious day by 
day. It can be met by an increase 
in advertising rates, or an increase 
in the subscription price—which 
latter involves a possible decrease 
in circulation, varying of course 
in individual cases. 

In the latter alternative, of 
course, advertisers would be asked 
to pay a slightly higher rate per 
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thousand readers. But would 
that necessarily mean that adver- 
tisers would pay more for results? 
If the prices of daily newspapers 
were raised, for example, it 
would probably mean that many 
who now read three or four papers 
a day would buy only one. But 
that one would be more thor- 
oughly read, and the chances are 
that the advertising would make 
an even deeper. impression than 
under the old conditions. Very 
few people who are worth reach- 
ing would be likely to go without 
any newspaper at all because it 
was necesSary to pay an extra 
cent in order to get it. 

The average person has a cer- 
tain limited amount of time each 
day for the reading of newspapers 
and periodicals. If that time is 
spread out over a_ considerable 
number of publications, it follows 
that the advertisements get less at- 
tention than if fewer papers were 
taken. A man reads three differ- 
ent versions of a poisoning case 
in as many different papers. The 
amount of time remaining tor 
reading advertisements is not so 
great as though he read but one 
paper. 

Much the same reasoning ap- 
plies to publications in other fields. 
Circulation totals might slump a 
bit, if subscription prices should 
be raised, but the loss would very 
largely represent that “forced” cir- 
culation which is of very little 
value either to the publisher or 
to advertisers. Even if it should 
result in a general reduction so 
great as twenty-five per cent 
(which is not at all certain), it 
is quite possible that the loss 
would be more than offset by the 
increased attention which would 
be given to the advertising pages. 
Advertisers are not really buying 
pages of space or‘ thousands of 
circulation—they are buying re- 
sults, and forced circulation is 
notoriously unproductive of re- 
sults either to publishers or adver- 
tisers. That fact is becoming 
painfully apparent, now that “the 
cost of white paper is running so 
far ahead of the usual ratio be- 
tween the cost of production. and 
the subscription price. The pro- 
cess of eliminating forced circula- 
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tion by raising prices would in- 
volve a deal of readjustment, and 
yossibly some temporary loss, but 
't may be worth trying for all that. 


Rejuvenation Many advertising 


men who remem- 
of Saratoga ber Saratoga 


Springs tits prime 
have long wondered why nothing 
has been done of late years to ad- 
vertise those healing waters; so 
it is welcome news that the State 
of New York, having acquired 
ownership to the springs, is con- 
serving them intelligently and that 
plans are making to exploit the 
waters widely. 

The story is outlined by Louis 
W. Noland, secretary of the com- 
mission: “Fortunately, in’ 1910 
the State government interfered 
by taking possession for the per- 
manent benefit of the people. A 
commission was established, un- 
der the care of which the springs 
were not only restored, but are 
now spouting forth waters of in- 
creased mineral value in vast 
quantities. To accomplish this it 
was necessary practically to cease 
bottling the famous cathartic wa- 
ters for almost three years; but 
during the past eighteen months 
they have been restored gradually 
to the market, and rapidly increas- 
ing sales indicate forcibly the ap- 


preciation of the citizens of this 


and foreign countries, 

“Formerly the value of these 
waters for bathing was practically 
unrecognized; but that the pub- 
lic will quickly respond to the 
knowledge is evident from results 
during 1915, when virtually the 
first opportunity was afforded to 
so utilize them; when 10,350 treat- 
ments were given and 239,726 san- 
itary cups were sold (indicating 
probably thrice that many visit- 
ors). 

“The present commission has 
feased the bottling and marketing 
privileges to a company who will 
immediately enter on a vigorous 
campaign of exploiting the waters. 

“As one of the new lessees, I 
can simply say that we intend to 
pursue a vigorous campaign to 
make the waters available at all 
points. No one has been selected 
to handle this advertising, and 
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whether the company will place it 
in the hands of an advertising 
agency remains to be seen.” 

Here we have American sweet 
and bitter waters, every whit equal 
and in some cases superior to 
those of Germany and Austria, 
gushing from our very doorstep, 
sent in prodigal abundance since 
prehistoric ages directly by the 
Great Spirit; and the most we 
have done with the Saraghtoghie 
of the red men has been to “im- 
prove” the springs by pumping for 
the artificial recovery of the nat- 
ural gases. We thus almost de- 
stroyed the charm of a delightful 
region and came perilously near 
to eliminating the springs them- 
selves. 

But now we have recognized the 
fact not only that these waters 
contain health-restoring properties, 
but also that much money can 
be realized from their intelligent 
distribution; for, according to the 
superintending director: 

“Tt is the experience of every 
foreign spa. . . that the govern- 
ment control of springs . . . is 
very lucrative and that the income 
. . « iS constant and increasing.” 
So it seems unquestionable that 
development, if accompanied by 
liberal and intelligent advertising, 
will return gratifying profit to the 
State of New York. 


A Ban on The Bank Com- 


Savings Bank missioners 0 f 
New Hampshire, 
Advertising we note from 
the Bulletin of the American 
Bankers’ Association, have for- 
bidden the savings banks of that 
State to advertise. The banks in 
question are mutual institutions, 
and the decision was made, ac- 
cording to the Bulletin, “In the 
presumable conviction that the 
first duty of a mutual savings 
bank is to its depositors and that 
an expenditure of money for the 
purpose of increasing its business 
must necessarily result in an im- 
pairment of the financial power 
of the institution.” 

Fine business heads, these Bank 
Commissioners of New Hamp- 
shire! They have made a splendid 
beginning, and we hope they will 
carry the good work to its logical 
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conclusion. They should look at 
once into the matter of excessive 
rents for ground-floor quarters on 
the main streets. Everybody 
knows that it costs less to do busi- 
ness upstairs on a side street, and 
the depositors’ money will be just 
as safe. A correspondent suggests 
that the commissioners might 
work out a cafeteria system for 
the banks, which would reduce 
expenses still further, but we fear 
that the serve-self plan might 
prove too embarrassingly simple. 
Unfortunately there are human 
limitations which prevent the at- 
tainment of an ideal condition, 
even in the banking business. We 
hope, however, that no New 
Hampshire depositor may be led 
by advertising to send his money 
into other States which are not 
blessed with all-wise boards of 
commissioners. 


Shall We Sell We are authori- 
on South tatively told that 
if we would do 

American pysiness with 
Credit Terms? L a t i n-Spanish 
America we must readjust our no- 
tions of credit extension; and 
there seems to be adequate, en- 
tirely reasonable and logical 
ground for the requirement. Com- 
munication is slow, distances are 
great, transportation rudimentary. 
Also, failures are few, risk com- 
paratively slight. 

One manufacturer of a staple 
commodity that runs into heavy 
tonnage on a narrow margin says 
that we “cannot afford” to meet 
such requirements; that the other 
fellow must meet ours if he would 
do business with us. Another, 
who makes goods on which there 
is more liberal margin, says that 
we must approach the problem 
with “a spirit of sympathy for 
those pioneering new fields,” and 
that our efforts must be actuated 
by the thought of “development, 
not exploitation.” 

Perhaps this second view is the 
sounder; and we incline to this 
opinion because we are told that 
those buyers are not sticklers for 
minimum prices. They want good 
values; they must have liberal 
credit; but they will pay the right 
equivalent. So it is likely that 
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the maker of staple products can 
revise some prices upward to off- 
set longer credits; and the im- 
proved system of United States 
banking should greatly facilitate 
his efforts. And, somehow, the 
present appeals to us as a pecu- 
liarly opportune time to reach out 
for world distribution—not for to- 
day, nor for the immediate fu- 
ture, but for the long pull toward 
which our constantly growing pro- 
ductive ability must inevitably 
tend. Moreover, world conditions 
and the favorable attitude of 
Latin-Spanish America toward the 
United States furnish peculiarly 
favorable circumstances in which 
we can make a commencement. 





Commercial “Business is 


war,” said the 
Strife the Iron Woman. 


Only Normal That seems to be 

Condition the correct idea. 
For neither wholesaler nor re- 
tailer; neither manufacturer nor 
mail-order man holds his place by 
virtue of anybody’s favor—not 
for very long, in any case. The 
mail-order people have made their 
“place in the sun” by filling a 
want not previously supplied. The 
fact that a vacuum existed proves 
that “regular channels” failed. 
Logically, then, said “regular 
channels” can become entitled to 
the outlet now enjoyed by the 
mail-order houses only by render- 
ing a better or less costly service. 
And, as the mail-order houses 
built their business on merit ag- 
gressively put forward—by “war,” 
if you will—so now can the older 
channels of distribution win over 
the mail-order houses by evincing 
greater merit, or stronger aggres- 
sion, or both; for there is no 
Royal Road. 

The law of compensation can- 
not be evaded or cheated. In the 
long run we get what we deserve 
and are paid what we earn; and 
it is all war! Only the fittest can 
hope to survive. 


E. D. Sickels With Batten 


Edmund D. Sickles has left Kirkman 
& Son, Brooklyn, to become associated 
with the George Batten Com any, New 
York, advertising agency. He was for- 
merly connected with the Home Pattern 
Company, New York. 
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TH BRONX 
HOME NEWS 


is issued three times a week—Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. Each 
issue is guaranteed to be not less than 


100,000 


delivered by our own carrier system into Bronx homes. 


We print no comics, features or general news. The Home News 
is read for its local news and nothing else. There is but one edition of 
each issue printed and no home gets more than one copy. 

The Home News is absolutely independent. 

The population of The Bronx, according to the 1915 U. S. Census, 
is 643,000. Figuring five to a family, this would mean from 130,000 
to 135,000 families. 

The number of non-English reading families (mainly Jewish and 
German) and those families that do not read newspapers is conserva- 
tively estimated at from 25,000 to 30,000. 

The Home News therefore goes into nearly every desirable home in 
The Bronx. 








Reaches More Bronx Homes Than 
All Metropolitan Dailies Combined 


printed in English, taken together with all the other Bronx papers 
thrown in—and then has some thousands of copies to its advantage. 


Thousands of Bronx residents read no other paper. 


THE HOME NEWS, 373 E. 148th St., N. Y. 


The Home News, besides the Bronx Edition three times a week, publishes a 
Harlem and Heights Edition twice a week (100,000 each issue) and a Yorkville 
Edition, 50,000. 
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we want 
copy for- 


Jewelry Publication to re- 
tail trade giving selling 
ideas. 


Industrial Life Insurance 
copy and ideas for door 
openers, booklets, etc. 


Banks—newspaper adver- 
tisements. 

Always want copy for some 
line. Qualify, and be reg- 
istered on our correspond- 
ing staff. 


we supply copy 
on any subject. Details 
on request. 


Weybosset Investment Co. 
42 Pine Street 
Providence Rhode Island 














Another Vote 
For Preparedness 


“We have a complete file 
of PRINTERS’ INK for 
many years back, and 
will have no trouble what- 
ever in locating informa- 
tion we want in reference 
to house organs.” 


The Craddock-Terry Co. 
Shoe Manufacturers ' 


What a convenience it is 
to have a complete file of 
PRINTERS’ INK when 
you want facts on some 
business subject. 


Do you keep your copies of 
PRINTERS’ INK? 


| 
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Federal Trade Commission’s 
Improvable Methods 


April 7, 1916. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

My--mail this morning contained a 
form letter, a circular and a table cf 
questions from the Federal Trade Com. 
mission signed Edward N. Hurley, vice- 
chairman. These conveyed the request 
that I make certain statements relative 
“particularly to volume of sales, capita! 
invested and the return thereon” in my 
business. I am told therein that this 
information is for the general good; in 
fact, “is being collected and prepared 
for your benefit.” Hence my co-opera- 
tion is desired. Secrecy is promised, so 
I run no risk of inconvenient exposure. 
A postscript states: “Your views rela- 
tive to our enclosed plan of Helpful 
Activities to Strengthen American Busi- 
ness will be appreciated.” 

We merchants have become fairly well 
accustomed to this sort of thing of late 
years, due to the highly commendable 
work of the Harvard Rarene of Busi- 
ness Research,” and know also of 
similar efforts being made by LaSalle 
University and other Western colleges. 
So I am really predisposed to lend will- 
ing co-operation. Then I read the cir- 
cular, which is very attractively written, 
and discover a new advantage to be de- 
rived from the giving of such informa- 
tion as is here sought, namely: That 
I shall learn to construct statements of 
my business on such modern lines that 
I shall favorably impress my banker and 
thus be able more readily to borrow what 
my business is entitled to than I can 
to-day. Hence, I am all keyed up when 
I reach the third paper—and then I am 
sort of nonplussed. For I find here this 
set of‘questions (Form 189640): 


1. Name of concern.. 

2. Kind of business 6 

3. Capital stock outstanding. 

ommon 
DeelOrvOG « 6:6 0009 ee wNea's Gliekss 

. Bonds, etc., outstanding 

. Accumulated surplus (or deficit)... 

. Net sales for the year (gross sales 
less trade discounts and outgoing 
freight on sales) 

. Net profit (or loss) from operations 
after deducting all expenses ex- 
cept interest on bonds and on 
similar obligations coceee 

8. Net income from other sources.... 

9. Depreciation on plant and equip- 
ment charged off during the 
year ° ‘ 


Now, it happens that my business is 
incorporated; also, that can under- 
stand those questions; but I notice that 
these papers are addressed to “the smal! 
manufacturer, the country storekeeper 
and the retail merchant,” who are 
known to be little versed in such mat 
ters, and I am led to wonder what such 
men will be able to make of this form 
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50 I shall take advantage of Mr. Hur- 
ey’s postscript and suggest two things: 





st, that the Federal Trade Cx on 
end to Harvard University for a set 
f the question-and-statement forms de- 
ised and used there, ana to other col- 
eges which have already blazed this 
rail. 2nd, I sagend a suggested list 
which I think will go much farther in 
setting results from the average small 
nanufacturer and merchant, while being 
no whit less serviceable in obtaining the 
ight kind of simple, plain, brass tacks 
nformation from small manufacturers. 
Here is my idea: 

Make up a “Blank for Retail Deal- 
rs,” with introductory paragraphs writ- 
ten in plain language, like this: 

“Please fill out replies to ALL QUES- 
TIONS. 

“If any question is not clear to you, 
inswer: ‘Don’t understand.’ 

“If you have no accurate knowledge 
on any head, answer: ‘Don’t know.’ 


State principal class of products 
manufacturer or dealt in?....... 

Stock on hand January, 1915? 

Stock on hand January, 1916? 

Purchases in 1915? 

PRIOR 10 BORD Es oo aie 5:64 ccs at sn dae 

. Expenses in 1915? . 

Do you own or rent your business 
prem:ses? 

If owned, do you charge a fair 
rental into your expense account? 

. If rented, what rent ao you pay?... 

Do you pay yourself a_ definite 
salary? ow much? 

If not, what amount, in cash and 
merchandise, did you draw from 
the business during 1915? 

. Do you employ any of your family 
or other relatives to wnom you do 
not pay a definite salary? 

If so, state how many and fair 
value of each? 

-Are 10 and 11 included in your 
answer to 7? xen 

. What were your total gross margins 
in 1915? 
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It seems to me that such a set of 
questions as these would evoke definite 
information more readily than the form 
189640, referred to above. Moreover, 
such answers as were received would 
furnish a basis for further inquiry while 
revealing, as a valuable collateral ad- 
vantage, what forms would be likely to 
elicit more accurate and fuller details; 
and if the suggested form were com- 
pletely filled out, it seems to me the 
result would yield very satisfactory and 
basic information. At the same time, 
there would be no objection to the use 
of Form 189640 as a fourth document, 
fon ae by those to whom it might ap- 
peal. 

I am writing in a spirit of construc- 
tive criticism, well knowing that the 
commissioners are, to some _ extent, 
breaking new ground and have, to a 
considerable extent, to grope; and it is 
my thought that the simpler these ques- 
tionaires are made the greater will be 
the likelihood of their bringing results 
that will be of tangible value. 

A Cuarn Grocer. 





Successful 
Selling 
Representative 


Accustomed to negotiating 
with large concerns, address- 
ing their boards and consult- 
ing department heads on a 
nationally known advertising 
and sales promotion plan, is 
seeking a broader field and 
better opportunity. Would 
consider a high-grade sales 
proposition of merit and re- 
sponsibility. No objection to 
moderate traveling. At pres- 
ent employed. Thirty-four 
years. old; married. Address 
“SALES,” Box 456, Print- 
ERS’ Inx, New York, N. Y. 











Electrical Age 


The only monthly 
covering the elec- 
trical industry as a 
whole. 
A. B.C. Statement furnished 





Refrigerating 
World 


The journal which covers 
the ice, cold storage and 
mechanical refrigeration 
business in all its branches. 


Sample copy on request. 


Woolworth Bldg., New York, N. Y. 














The 


Little 


Schoolmaster s 


Classroom 


S ALESMEN are supposed to be 
about as sensitive to abuse, ne- 
glect and criticism as a rhinoceros 
is to the prick of a pin. To be 
able to withstand the gaff is re- 
garded as part of their work. But 
salesmen, being human, like Shy- 
lock, have feelings just the same 
as other persons have. 

The other evening the School- 
master met a salesman who was 
in the throes of a case of the 
blues. “I’m as lonesome as a kit- 
ten who has lost its mother,” he 
said. ‘“Haven’t had a letter from 
the house in ten days. Suppose 
they think there isn’t anything to 
write about, but why don’t they 
acknowledge my orders and tell 
me I’m doing ‘bully’ or that they 
are disappointed in me or that the 
weather is fine or any old thing to 
let me know that I’m still on the 
expense account? 

* * * 

“Here I am way off in a strange 
city, several hundred miles from 
home and where no one gives a 
hang whether I succeed or fail. 
All day I have to buck opposition. 
It gets pretty discouraging at 
times, but I wouldn’t mind that 
so much if the house gave me a 
bracer every couple of days in the 
shape of a good, rousing letter. 
News from home—that’s what I 
want. What’s doing at the fac- 
tory? How are the other boys 
getting along? Those are the 
things I want to know. I’m in- 
terested in that business. I’m 
working my head off to help it 
succeed and I would like to be 
kept posted on developments. Let- 
ters saying, ‘Enclosed find ex- 
pense check,’ and without telling 
me whether or not I earned it, 
don’t give me any vim with which 
to fight the day’s battles.” 

*x* * * 


This salesman voiced a com- 
mon complaint. Men on the road, 
even old-timers, do get lonesome. 
They’re playing a hard game, and 
a little encouragement from the 
house helps them to bear the 
brunt of the fight. For this rea- 
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son’ many sales managers are 
finding it worth- while policy to 
write their men briefly at fre- 
quent intervals, and one long, 
really human, letter at least once 
a week. 

* * * 

From far-off Osaka, Japan, a 
letter comes to the Schoolmaste:’s 
desk which echoes the cry of “ris- 
ing prices.” As we read it and 
learn that this Japanese concern 
believes that ‘present conditions 
will decay”—some time—it is then 
we take hope and pray that de- 
composition of present prices may 
be rapid indeed. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
this letter smacks of Wallace 
Irwin’s “hoping you are the same,” 
it isn’t so bad, is it? 


“TO OUR PATRONS 


“Gentlemen : 

“We have unfortunately to in- 
form you that owing to the scarc- 
ity of raw material occasioned by 
the war conditions, the cost of 
product is considerably advanced 
of late, and we are compelled to 
increase the prices of all our han- 
dlings. The currency is still rul- 
ing very high, and we cannot be 
sure how long the present prices 
might hold firm. 

“Being the case is such, we have 
the greatest difficulty in stimu- 
lating the valued orders which we 
are favored day after day. We 
must therefore advise you that un- 
less we have the cable answer for 
our offers in future, nay, for some 
time until the present conditions 
will decay, we may not be respon- 
sible for the prices offered. 

“We avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity to thank you for your 
support in the past, and trust we 
may receive an increasing share 
of your orders in the future.” 

* 

And now, just to show the wide 
scope of modern. business corre 
spondence, the Schoolmaster pre 
sents a letter designed to “sell” 
a Bible class to young. men. 
One thing is certain, a human 
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What Is It Anyway? 


What is this “net circulation” I’ve been talking about? Do you know? 
Some ad. men are getting all fussed up over it. Seems to be a mighty 
tender subject with em. But—I have got the real goods; yes Siree, Bob! 
So—if you want to know all about “net circulation”—and just what it 
means—write to your good old Uncle Dudley. Don’t hesitate. Don’t be 
backward. Push right up to the front with your typewriter, fountain pen, 
or the telegraph wire. Same name as heretofore. 


1 Dwidit Brewer (QOD HEALTH “42 

















Do You Need 
Power and Equipment 
for Special Work? 


will sell or lease one hydro-steam 1800 h.p. 

electric plant located on the Barge Canal; alsohave 

available a new steam turbine plant, 2300 h.p. capa- 

city located on private trestle switch from New York 

Central and N. Y., O. & W. Railroads. Both these 

plants fully developed electrically—good factory sites. 
Further information on request. 


Fulton is 25 miles north of Syracuse, 10 miles south of Oswego, lo- 
cated on three steam and one electric railroad and on the Barge Canal. 
Over-night from New York, Bostor, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg and Montreal. 


Fulton Light, Heat and Power Co. 
Fulton, N. Y., or 42 Broadway, New York City 























COLLECTION 


This organization is showing about 97 per cent results on delinquents placed for collection ; 
being made up of bankruptcies and hopeless cases where our expert attention was 
called too late. 

If you send a few of your delinquents for attention here, a office will become a perma- 
— of your credit department. The finest adjustment expert when you wish to 
a a sui 

eae an A. Javitz is. delinquent collection manager for forty nationally prominent con- 

whose names will be furnished upon written request, as all clients and matters are 


handled in strict_confiden 
Offices of BENJAMIN A. JAVITZ, ST. PAUL BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 





Bt oo See 


—— 
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ATTRACTIVE BUSINESS 
FOR AN ADVERTISING MAN 


Some correspondence schools pay very 
unusual dividends. I originated cor- 
respondence art instructions, taught over 
5,000 an (many are famous), am 
nationally known as artist and teacher; 
own the Standard Art Text Book. Want 
a new partner as business manager with 
at least $3,000.00. A very real op- 
portunity. “ARTIST,” 101 E. 21st St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED— 
LAYOUT ARTIST 


A man having unusual, but practical, 
ideas for attractive dummies of booklets, 
folders, etc., who can letter rapidly. 
Knowledge of paper preferable to one 
of type. 

Must have well developed sense of color 
harmony and striking effects. Agency 
or publishing house experience desir- 
able. This is a good opening in New 
York City with the largest house of its 
kind. 

State ‘experience, age, salary desired and 
submit four or five samples (will re- 
turn). Replies confidential. Box 456, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 








e e 
LincolnFreie Presse 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

ve 
A‘tirvustion” 133,992 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., in the ordernamed. Allsub- 
scriptions paid in advance. Flat rate, 35c. 








TYPOGRAPHER 


Y WORK is to put your 
business announcements 
into the type-dress which 

helps you to compel the public 
to read easily what you want 
them to read. Shall I send you 
specimens of what I have done 
in laying out magazines, adver- 
tisements, folders, booklets and 
other printed salesmen? 


LESTER DOUGLAS 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 





being of real feeling was back oi 
it. It might not cause a furere in 
advertising circles as a piece of 
copy, but it sounds some vibrant 
strings: 

“We trust you will take this in- 
vitation in the spirit in which it is 
meant—a spirit of plain, everyda 
good will from one man to an 
other. 

“We who send you this lette: 
are business and professional men, 
no better and no worse than the 
average. We attend the class 
of the ——— Church pretty nearly 
every Sunday, not because we are 
‘holier than thou,’ but because we 
believe it worth our while to set 
apart one hour at least per week 
for thinking and talking about the 
Bible and its application to our 
lives to-day. We enjoy rubbing 
elbows with men that we do not 
meet at other times in the week, 
and believe that the change of 
thought and environment helps us 
in our work on the other six days. 

“We invite you to attend this 
class in the same spirit, and we do 
more: We promise you something. 
We think Mr. is telling us 
something that makes us _ think 
about life, that gives us a view- 
point good for any man. 

“So we cordially invite you, who 
have not come in before, to come 
in next Sunday at 12 o’clock and 
give us a look over and bring a 
friend. You will find someone at 
the door to say, ‘How de do?” 

“And those who have not come 
for some time for no particular 
reason, we ask to come and help 
do your part to make the class 
successful. 

“And those who have not come 
for any definite reason, we ask to 
come and tell us how we can make 
the class more appealing.” 

x x * 


Perhaps there is no one place in 
the world in which business men 
exchange views and confidences 
with strangers more readily than 
in the Pullman smoker. By chance 
the Schoolmaster dropped into the 
middle of one of those intimate 
conversations recently in a train 
out of Boston. 

A rather quiet, substantial-ap- 
pearing business man gave utter- 
ance to this remark: “B ap- 
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pears too much in the public eye, 
talking about things he is unfa- 
iiiliar with. It is unfortunate for 
his profession that the public 
should hear so much about the in- 
ide of the business from a man 
who talks only because he per- 
-onally loves the limelight.” 

Later in the conversation it de- 
eloped that an advertising club 
official was under discussion and, 
what is more, the man who gave 
itterance to this opinion was real- 
y a substantial business man in 
his community. 

Sometimes the 
doesn’t it? 


truth hurts, 


* * 

There is something most in- 
teresting about a letter contain- 
ing a check. The difference be- 
tween such a letter and one con- 
taining a bill “beggars descrip- 
tion,” as the cub reporter puts it. 
As the check flutters out or is ob- 
served attached to the letter, your 
interest in that communication in- 
creases something like 500 or 5000 
per cent. Therefore, the School- 
master concludes that G. W. Todd 
& Co., of Rochester, N. Y., do a 
smart thing in enclosing a check 
with their letters. This check can- 
not be collected, and it does not 
deceive anybody, but is in the let- 
ter for the pertinent purpose of 
showing how the Protectograph 
will make it impossible for your 


checks to be raised and your bal- | 
ance of $78.56 at the bank ex- | 


hausted before you know it. It is 
appropriate and strong advertis- 


ing argument. 
* * 


“Lost Reason Regained by an | 


Advertisement.” So reads the 


headline of a recent news item. A | 


Grand Rapids hotel man had tem- 


porarily lost his reason and wan- | 
His relatives | 
inserted an advertisement in about | 
two hundred newspapers, reading, | 
the name | 
“Arpi” being an endearment term | 
used by the hotel man’s wife. As | 
the story goes, the man’s reason | 


dered from home. 


“Arpi, come home,” 


came back on seeing one of these 


small advertisements. The School- | 
master has heard of much adver- | 


tising that appealed to reason, but 


advertising that restores reason is | 
going a long step further. What | 


next? 
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WANTED— 
ANALYTICAL 
COPYWRITER 


One accustomed to digging deep and 
resenting a subject graphically. Good 
ead-line creator. 

Right man can soon become first as- 

sistant to head of department. 

State full details, salary desired and 

send a few samples (will return). Ad- 

dress in confidence, 


Pusiicity MANAGER 
American LITHOGRAPHIC COMPANY 


Fourth Avenue and 19th Street 
New York City. 





We Want to Buy 
a Magazine 

The publication must be a monthly 

and have at least 50,000 circulation 

among women. No brokers. A. A., 

Box 455. care Printers’ Ink. 























a THE LAWYERS MAGAZINE 


[ts editorial appeal creates a reader-grip 
that extends from cover to cover. A care- 
ful selection of advertisers has justified the 
confidence which such a situation demands. 
If your product will mapas to the rated law- 
yer or judge your best buy is here. 
Guaranteed circulation 15,500. 


Forms close May 10th for June issue. 


| The Lawyers Co-op. Pub. Company 


Rochester, N.}Y. 





ArePaidSubscribers Of The 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
— At $s PerYear — 


o— 


NewYork, Chicago, Boston, 
Des Moines. 
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Classified Advertisements 








BILLPOSTING 


| ¢a Sheet Posts R.I. 


ELLED A PILLARED BOARDS LISTED GUARANTEED SHOWING 
ADDRESS LAPHAM BUILDING PRO RI. 





Standish-Barnes Co. 








BOOKLETS 





Are wasted because written backwards; 
expensive because printed by old-time 
methods. Ask on your letter head for 
samples. “Standard Booklets” written 
and priced right. THE DANDO CO., 
40 S. 8rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











Far East Business. Conditions favor- 
ing, I will leave on Noy. 1 for a 12-14 
months’ trip to Hawaii, Australasia 
Philippines, China, Japan, Russia, and 
Scandinavia. I can render competent 
service to firms wishing to enter these 
markets or increase their business with 
them. Write in confidence to Box 760, 
care Printers’ Ink. 





Labour Saving Appliances of interest 
to working and middle class household- 
ers are wanted by a well known mail 
order house which has built up a big 
clientele selling its own specialties. One 
hundred and fifty thousand buyers of 
articles which are more or less of a 
luxury are on the qui vive for articles 
of general interest which make for 
economy or saving of labour. Makers 
of goods of this character should write 
at once to:—Manager, Labour Saving 
Department, Bees Ltd., 175-181 Mill 
Street, Liverpool, England. 


HAVE YOU 


Youth, brains and a little capital? 
With all of these and personality added 
you may secure this opportunity to get 
in on the inside of the wonderful film 
industry in partnership with an acknowl- 
ated authority. 

have issued for seven months a 
trade publication which is succeeding. 
It is growing rapidly and surely. I am 
formulating a newspaper syndicate of 
film material. 

I want an aggressive assistant with 
brains, personality and $2000.00 to take 
up the remaining stock in a $10,000 
company. 

I can get the capital alone but at a 
sacrifice I do not care to make. I can 
find brains alone but can’t afford to pay 
for them at this time. 

If you can satisfy me that you are 
qualified in every way, it will take only 
a few moments to satisfy yourself that 
ou want this very unusual opportunity. 

on’t answer unless you are qualified in 
every particular, I’m busy. I’m doing 
four men’s work now. That’s why I’m 
advertising for an assistant who can 
really assist. Box 728, Printers’ Ink. 








BRITISH REPRESENTATION 
SOLICITED 


London Firm possessing commodio: 
showrooms, excellent connections wit 
Trade and leading Stores prepared t» 
act as representatives for Great Britai: 
of reliable firms of American manufac 
turers, specialities Household Necess 
ties, photo frames, dolls, metal and 
other toys. Address Imperial Fine Art 
Corporation, Ltd., 64 igh Holborn. 
London, W. C., England. 








FEMALE HELP WANTED 


A LARGE PUBLISHER HAS AN 
opening for a rapid, accurate, indus- 
trious typist. Write stating age, re- 
ligion, experience and salary. Box 769, 
care Printers’ Ink. 








Ambitious, intelligent, “alive” young 
lady for clerical work in advertising de- 
partment of large _magazine. ine 
chance for progress. Publishing experi- 
ence preferred. Write stating age, re- 
ligion, qualifications and salary. Box 
770, care Printers’ Ink. 





An A-1 stenographer who has had ex- 
perience in the publishing business can 
find a real opportunity in the advertising 
department of a large magazine. She 
must be above par in quickness, neat- 
ness and intelligence. Write stating 
age, religion, experience and _ salary. 
Box 771, care Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Circulation Manager for 
technical publication. Quick and ac- 
curate worker desired. State experience 
and qualifications. Box 756, c/o P. I. 


WANTED—Classified manager for a 
large newspaper in a large Eastern city. 
No chance for a beginner or a theorist, 
but a good job for a mature man who 
knows his business. Give references. 
Address Box 774, care Printers’ Ink. 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

For old established Detroit concern, in 
Steam Specialty line. Man with tech- 
nical training preferred, but must have 
experience in technical advertising. De- 
tail your experience, giving names of 
concerns, state age, whether married 
or single, salary expected, and how soon 
you could report for work. All com- 
munications strictly confidential. Box 
772, care Printers’ Ink. 














Technical Advertising Man 


Manufacturer of electrical heating 
and temperature measuring devices 
wants technically trained man to 


handle advertising. Young man 
with some advertising experience 
preferred. Salary $1,200.00 Good 
opportunity for advancement in 
growing company. Box 752, care P.'I. 
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Solicitor for trade publication wanted. 
One who knows the ladies’ ready-to- 
wear manufacturers, and is willing to 
prove it. Progressive and national pub- 
ication seeks the services of a bright, 
nergetic, neat appearing individual, 
capable of selling space. Commission 
basis to start. Salary when you prove 
you deserve it. Box No. 757, c/o 








CLASSIFIED MANAGER WANTED 
Good opportunity for live man with 
large Southern daily. What have you 





done, what do you think you can do, 
ind how much do you want? Give full 
details, Box 7738, care Printers’ Ink. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Boston “Special” wants representation 
of general or class media. Box 758, P. I. 


Advertising Manager 
is Benne Box 758, care of Printers’ 
nk. 











COPY WRITER (big Chicago 


Agency) seeks new_connection. 
Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 








Artist of broad experience in art and 
advertising seeks new connection with a 
progressive firm. Makes sketches, pen- 
ink, wash and color work, I want an 
opportunity. Box 775, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist and executive accustomed to order- 
ing engraving, desires change soon. 
“A-1” retouching and general work on 
catalogues, magazines and technical pa- 
pers. Box 759, care Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG MAN OF ABILITY 


Experienced in advertising-agency and 
publishing work; good technical train- 
ing; several years in California, now in 
Boston—available for permanent con- 
nection with progressive agency or pub- 
lisher. Box Fes, care Printers’ Ink. 


e . 

Agency Financing 
Specialist _in advertising finance desires 
change. Expert Accountant, experienced 
in agency costs, department expense, 
complete development of earning power, 
maintenance, cost of individual accounts 
accounting and auditing. Married an 
employed at present. Address Box 679, 
care Printers’ Ink. 


Sales and Advertising 
Manager 


At present holding responsible position 
as such in Middle West. 

Seeks larger opportunities. 

Thorcugh experience as sales and ad- 
vertising executive. Mail order field. 

Exceptional correspondent. Writer of 
resultful “copy.” 

Competent to take charge of a going 
department or organize a new one. 

Age 33. 

Would locate anywhere. 

References of the first class. 
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Able Assistant to ecutiv oung 

man (25), practica rien ‘eo 
copy, expert stenqgrapher ' pen 
manager. Desires c 0 






or firm’s advertisin 
erate salary. Box 





ca ae 
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inters’ In <e 
Experienced Sales an 
age 38, married, propert: 
salary $1,500. 
salary and percentage. Ac 
coast cities. Optimist, 501, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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EDITOR, MECHANICAL _ ENGI- 
neer, writing 12 years, editorial work 7, 
responsible charge 5, Managing Editor 
national class monthly 50,000 circulation 
2, seeks high-qzade permanent executive 
connection. nergetic, big producer, 
thorough knowledge amare | engraving. 
Box 754, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 
Has ably planned, handled advertis- 
ing of big institutions—manufactur- 
ing, technical, mail order—magazine, 
trade paper, newspaper, booklets, 
folders. Writes Ler igh 
copy; college graduate (31). Adapts 
oe quickly, efficiently. Box 683, 


A SALESMAN 
of ADVERTISING 


With present employer seven years and 
considered to be one of the most reliable 



































men. On commission basis clearing } 
more than $5000 per year. Am looking 
for opening with high-class concern 






where the field is not as limited, where 
there is‘a future for more remuneration 
and advancement. Can furnish the high- 
est of credentials in a personal inter- 
view and will only consider a proposition 
of quality. Eastern territory preferred. 
Address S. M., Box 767, care of Print- 
ers’ Ink. 


I Know This Man! 
He’s Working For Me Now! 


He has REAL ability as an ad man; is 
ORIGINAL and has the knack of work- 
ing WITH his organization; can take 
RESPONSIBILITIES and knows how 
to relieve an executive of much DE- 
TAIL. He has had wide experience in 
appeating to both men and women; 

OWS the RETAIL BUSINESS 
thorou by. but wants an AGENCY 
CONN ION. Has also had NEWS- 
PAPER experience. e is 28, clean- 
minded and ENERGETIC. Any position 
he accepts MUST be in NEW YORK 
or VICINITY. His leaving, after three 
years service, is neither of his choosin 
nor mine. This will all be explain 
if you will write for information. Box 
755, care of Printers’ Ink. 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


OMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City, sends newspaper clip- 
ings on any subject in whi you may 
e interested. ost reliable bureau. 









































Box 734, care Printers’ Ink, New York. 





Write for circular and terms. 
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ADVERTISING RATES—Display 


$150 double page, $75 a page, $37.50 half 
Smaller space 40c per agate line— 


age, $18.75 quarter page 
inimum, one inch 


PREFERRED POSITIONS 


Second Cover 


9 
DONG Giese aticcccvevecesy eee 


9, 11 or 18 


Pages 7, $90 
Double Spread... 180 


Standard 
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Cyrilla Olive Oil Sales 


Increased 600 per cent 


Since January 16, 1916, when we started advertising EXTRA 
CYRILLA OLIVE OIL exclusively in The Tribune, we have in- 
creased our distribution in the Chicago territory by over 5,000 
retail grocery, delicatessen and drug stores, 4,000 of which are 
in Chicago. ***** During this period our sales have increased 
600 per cent. ***** We wish to express our deep appreciation 
of what The Chicago Tribune has accomplished for us. We 
wish especially to thank the head of your Merchandising Service 
Department for his invaluable co-operation. 

Very truly yours, 
THE GARIBALDI COMPANY 


(Signed) L. E. Schoenfeld 
March 7, 1916. Vice President 


Nothing could more plainly or forcefully illustrate 
the tremendous value of the SERVICE rendered to 
Chicago Tribune advertisers by the Tribune’s Mer- 
chandising Service Department than the above extract 
from The Garibaldi Company’s letter of March 7th. 
Nothing could more strongly illustrate the power of 
good advertising when displayed in the more than 
300,000 copies of The Chicago Tribune on week days 
and the more than 600,000 copies on Sundays. 


When you wish to expand your business on common 
sense, conservative lines, and with a minimum of ex- 
pense, get in touch with The Chicago Tribune’s Mer- 
chandising Service Department. ‘‘Winning a Great 
Market on Facts,”’ just off the}'press, will} be ‘sent on 


request. 


The Dhicage Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 
600,000 


Circulation over somoin” 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office : 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





